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accords with the genius of the 
West to honor the worker. Those 
Who have done much are widely ap- 
piuded, for there is much here to be 
accomplished. Untold wealth lies locked 
it the storehouse of Nature, and the 
Work has been to possess ourselves of 
fer treasures. This was an unsolved 
problem thirty-two years ago, when the 
Mbject of this sketch first visited the 
Mississippi Valley, and the great North- 
West was comparatively undeveloped. 
Ghicago was no larger than hun- 
dreds of the present Western cities 
and villages, whose sites were then un- 
ffodden by the feet of civilized man. 
Wisconsin did not contain as many in- 
Babitants as are now found in one of 
Ber cities. There was not a foot of 
tailroad west of the Alleghanies. There 
Was no market for produce. Travel 
Was difficult, sickness was prevalent, 
nd money was scarce. The men who 
Were to possess themselves of this vast 
fegion, grapple with its difficulties and 
build up States, were the men of fore- 
fight and will, content to lead a life of 
deprivation. 


The pioneers of the West were men of 
heroic sacrifice, and possessed the same 
free spirit that filled the breasts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.. They were the gallant 
advance-guard of civilization, sent out 
by the old army entrenched along the 
Atlantic and its tributary waters. They 
came here and fought like brave soldiers ; 
and those who survive are now encamped 
on the field they won, to enjoy the well- 
earned fruits of their labor. Travelers 
from the Old World are often at a loss 
to account for the wonderful resources, 
the enterprise and self-reliance, that dis- 
tinguish the people of the West. These 
characteristics are the results of a con- 
test in which the people of this country 
are constantly engaged in enlarging the 
borders of civilization. We are at war 
with the natural obstacles which oppose 
the path of progress. Every field 
plowed or lawn leveled, every tree 
planted or seed sown, educates and 
elevates. Those who inherit cultivated 
places do not always appreciate them ; 
they lead pampered lives. But those 
who have caused nature to blossom and 
to fruit, become imbued with the beauty 
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they have created. To struggle for a 
bare subsistence and shelter, and sub- 
sequently for comfort and competency, 
often develops unwonted resources; and 
success begets the strength of self-reli- 
ance. Those who remain in the old 
homestead frequently observe this 
growth of strength and character in 
the pioneers of prairie-land and the 
West. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “ The 
prairies of the West are the lungs of 
the continent, and upon reaching them 
men take a long breath, which makes 
them more largely human than they 
ever were before.” We may add that, 
at every remove Westward, a part of 
man’s conservatism and follies, and 
many of the haunting shadows of his 
life, are left in the old abandoned homes. 
Society does not settle into select circles 
here, with barriers between high and 
low, as it does in the older States. 
There is more individuality, and more of 
the cordial feeling of common brother- 
hood, than exists among those who have 
never struggled side by side. It is 
such a feeling, among old settlers, as is 
said to have pervaded the hearts of the 
veterans of the Revolution. It springs 
from a consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, and the solid satisfaction at- 
tending well-requited efforts in a com- 
mon cause. 

Where a blow struck or a furrow 
turned not only helps the man himself, 
but society likewise — where lands rise 
in value in proportion to the rapid rise 
and increase of adjacent towns, or the 
additional facilities offered for getting 
to market —the worker is the real hero. 
He is the friend of all. The conscious- 
ness of this makes every man more or 
less public-spirited. It keeps alive those 
feelings which blaze up into the purest 
and most intense patriotism when dan- 
gers threaten the country. It fosters a 
laudable pride in the State or the sec- 
tion of country where he resides. 
This restless spirit which has made such 
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wonderful progress in the Western World 
is still abroad. It pushes the dream. 
ers, theorists, and ceremonious consery. 
atives, to the rear, and advances the 
practical man to the foreground. 

It is because the pioneers are work- 
ers, and represent the genius of the 
West, that sketches of their lives pos- 
sess a historical interest. The strongest 
men are those who are practical, and 
can do some useful labor well. And of 
all secular work, perhaps none is so 
unselfish and public in its character as 
that performed by editors. It is neces- 
sarily so, for their work is “known and 
read of all men.” 

General Davip Atwoop, the subject 
of this sketch, is one of the pioneer 
editors,in Wisconsin. He was born in 
Bedford, New Hampshire, December 
15, 1815. He belongs to a vigorous 
and long-lived family. His parents 
are natives of the town of Bedford, 
and his father, now more than ninety 
years of age, lives on the old home 
stead. The early history of General 
Arwoop is that of all sturdy New Eng- 
land boys who worked on their fathers’ 
farms in summer and attended the dis- 
trict schools in winter. It was hot work, 
wrestling with nature in those sultry 
days on the stony hill-sides of a rough 
New England farm, forcing the soil to 
yield subsistence. Cold and raw were 
the autumn months, and hard the strug- 
gie through deep drifts and against the 
blustering winter wind on the way to 
the old school-house. It seemed some- 
times as if old Boreas lurked about the 
hills in ambush, waiting for a chance 
to blow away such boys and girls as 
were not anchored to the earth with 
plenty of bone and muscle. This 
course of life until he was sixteen 
years of age developed and strength- 
ened him, and firmly fixed those habits 
of industry and frugality which have 
given him subsequent success. He thus 
became fitted for a fair fight with the 
world. 
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On arriving at the age of fifteen years, 
be took up his residence in Hamilton, 
Medison county, New York, and com- 
menced work at a printer’s case. Five 
years of assiduous toil intervened before 
be again saw the paternal roof-tree, 
during which time he had the satisfac- 
tion of becoming master of his craft. 
For nearly three years following he 
traveled extensively through the South 
and West. Much of the time he was 
in the employ of a printing-house, and 
his business afforded him opportunity to 
study the country and become familiar 
with the resources and character of the 
people. The States of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois were 
thoroughly explored, and every consid- 
able town was visited. General Ar- 
yoo was first introduced to Chicago 
vhen it lay in a swamp, with a main 
street muddy and almost impassable, 
and the business of the town centered 
about a forlorn wooden hotel not far 
from the Tremont House, but on the 
opposite side of Lake street. Declin- 
ing & tempting offer to engage in busi- 
ness in Cincinnati, he returned to Ham- 
iton, New York, in 1839, where he 
wdertook the publication of a weekly 
newspaper called the “Palladium,” in 
conjunction with his brother. Among 
the types and as a journalist, for five 
long years he labored on through the 
“bard-cider” campaign, and until the 
defeat of Henry Clay. 

Some time during these years of 
journalistic employ, he received a com- 
uission as Adjutant from his Excellency 
Governor Seward, and a subsequent 
‘mmission as Major, duly counter- 
tigued by General Rufus King, Adju- 
‘ant General, and afterwards editor of 
ihe Milwaukee “Sentinel” and Minister 
Rome. Under Governer Bouck, the 
futher of General Bouck, of Oshkosh, 
Major Atwoop was commissioned 
Colonel of a regiment of militia, which 
te commanded for several years, attend- 
ag regularly the annual encampments 
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and general trainings so well remem- 
bered by New-Yorkers in “auld lang 
syne.” 

Finding himself broken in health 
after the political campaign of 1844 — 
a campaign so gallantly fought and so 
foolishly lost—Colonel Atwoop again 
set his face Westward. His newspaper 
had paid expenses and nothing more. 
From a zealous advocacy of the cause 
of the famous Kentuckian, which he 
ardently espoused, and to which he 
gave five of his best years, he came out 
at length at a pecuniary sacrifice and 
with health seriously impaired. 

Pushing into Illinois in 1845, he was 
so much attracted by the beauty and 
fertility of the prairies that he at once 
located a farm near the city of Free- 
port. Two years of more rugged out- 
door occupation than had been his 
wont—years of brawny development, 
not unmixed with financial trouble and 
discouragement on account of the fail- 
ure of crops—served to restore the 
Colonel’s health and to induce him to 
again engage in editorial labors. Being 
directed to Wisconsin as a Territory of 
thrift and promise, he was induced to 
establish himself at Madison, at that 
day the capital of the Territory, but a 
small and inconsiderable village. At 
once he became connected with the 
Madison “Express,” a Whig paper, the 
editorial labor and management of 
which he assumed until the autumn of 
1852, when he brought into existence 
the “ Daily State Journal,” which he has 
ever since published. Having carefully 
reported the proceedings of the closing 
sessions of the Territorial Legislature 
convened at Madison, and the entire 
proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he has the honor of possessing 
more direct familiarity with the action 
of these bodies than perhaps any man 
living. He wields a ready pen, and has 
a reputation for writing with accuracy 
and dispatch. By habit he holds his 
ideas in solution ready for use. Having 
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a retentive memory, combined with a 
skill to take on the wing the thoughts 
that cross his mental vision, and an 
analytical mind, he is enabled to adorn 
the journalistic profession with many 
and valuable gifts. 

During the term of the Hon. L. J. 
Farwell, Governor of Wisconsin, Colonel 
Arwoop held the position of Quarter- 
master-General of that State. In the 
management of the “Journal,” soon after 
its establishment, he associated with 
himself as coéditor the Hon. Horace 
Rublee, now United States Minister 
to Switzerland, a man of intellectual 
strength and fine culture. Thereupon 
the paper took a leading position and 
became firmly established. It has ever 
been public-spirited and enterprising, 
and Republican in politics. So far as 
its influence extends, it may be re- 
garded as the reflex of the enterprise 
of its founder. 

In 1858 he was commissioned Major- 
General of the Fifth Division of the 
State Militia. For a number of years 
he has been one of the leaders in the 
ranks of the Republican party in Wis- 
consin. He became a member of the 
Legislature in 1860, and was chosen 
Speaker pro tem. of the Assembly. 
On account of his known integrity and 
executive ability, he was appointed Uni- 
ted States Assessor when that office was 
first created. In 1868 he held the office 
of Mayor in the city of Madison. At 
the Republican State Convention in 
September in this year, on the first bal- 
lot for Governor, he received fifty-three 
votes, with a large majority of those 
from his own district; a flattering 
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compliment to his political standing, 
considering that that district had above 
half a dozen candidates for State offices 
in the field. 

In person General Atwoop is of me. 
dium stature, with dark blue eyes and 
silver gray hair. His features are reg. 
ular, and particularly pleasant and ex. 
pressive when in conversation. In pri- 
vate character he is above suspicion or 
reproach. As a public man and a poli- 
tician it is sufficient to remark that his 
instincts are strongly. Republican, with- 
out the element of partisan bitterness. 
He possesses valued friends in all par 
ties, and in controversy exhibits the 
frankness and modesty of a true gen- 
tleman. As a’public man he has ac 
complished much for the advancement 
of education and the general welfare of 
society. In all projects to increase the 
national prosperity of the West he has 
been foremost. In private life he is 
benevolent and hospitable; in politics, 
hopeful; in mental cast, shrewd and 
practical. He is such a representative 
of the coming men and workers of the 
West, that perhaps he has not been in- 
aptly called the “ Benjamin Franklin of 
the Wisconsin press.” 

The lives of the men who are at 
work at the foundations of Government, 
who are extending the Republic, and 
rearing the superstructure of American 
liberty upon the boundless prairies of 
the West, are recorded upon the stones 
and columns they have placed therein; 
and though the words may seem blurred 
to many eyes, future generations will re 
write them in enduring marble. 
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PRIVATE DWELLINGS OF POMPEII. 


BY E. P. EVANS. 


AR more interesting than the many 

monuments and memorials of pub- 
lic life that attract the attention of the 
visitor at Pompeii, are the private dwell- 
ings; for they are the only specimens 
of the Roman house that have been 
preserved till the present time. To be 
gre, we find elsewhere the ruins of a 
few palaces and villas; but these can 
not be regarded as representatives of 
ancient domestic architecture in its ap- 
plication to the wants and tastes of all 
dasses of society. One of the finest 
examples of these old Roman houses is 
the so-called “House of the Tragic 
Poet,” which received its name from 
several frescoes and mosaics of theatri- 
cal scenes which ornament its walls 
and floors. The building is not large, 
but very elegant— what would be des- 
ignated, in modern parlance, as a “ per- 
fect gem of a house.” It is the one 
vhich Bulwer, in his celebrated novel, 
selects as the residence of his hero, the 
genial and highly cultivated Athenian 
Glaucus; and we certainly discover in 
itabundant evidences that the proprie- 
torwas a man of fine Grecian taste and 
culture. As we enter the front door 
the first object seen is the figure of a 
large black dog, spotted with white; it 
is wrought in mosaic in the pavement, 
and seems to be in the act of rising up 
in order to spring upon the intruder; 
around its neck is a red collar, by 
which it is chained to the floor, and 
under its feet are the words, Cave canem, 
“Beware of the dog.” Such devices 
are quite common at Pompeii. In 
tome houses we read on the threshold 
the more hospital greeting— Salve, 
“Welcome.” On each side of the ves- 
tibule are two spacious shops, in which 


were found many valuable articles, 
rings, bracelets, necklaces, cameos, and 
also a small bronze furnace and other 
goldsmith’s instruments. Bulwer very 
ingeniously turns all this jewelry into 
the general current of his romance by 
making it the bridal gift of Glaucus to 
Ione, which those persecuted lovers left 
behind them in their flight. The truth 
is that these costly things indicate the 
residence, not of a tragic poet nor of 
an Athenian gentleman, but merely of 
a wealthy artist in precious metals, a 
provincial Benvenuto Celini, perhaps. 
A hall six feet wide and thirty feet long 
leads from the vestibule to the atrium, 
which is the most important part of the 
house—the center around which the 
other apartments are grouped. In the 
abodes of the rich it was fitted up with 
great magnificence, and placed under 
the special supervision of a slave called 
Atriensis. It was here that the family 
received visitors and the patron con- 
versed with his clients. In size this 
room is twenty-eight feet by twenty; 
the floor is a tessellated pavement of 
black and white marble, with a rectan- 
gular reservoir for rain-water in the cen- 
ter. This reservoir was called complu- 
vium, and was sometimes adorned with 
a fountain and surrounded by columns. 
Above it was a corresponding opening 
in the roof called impluvium, at the 
corners of which were usually masks, 
lions’ heads or other gargoyles, through 
which the water flowed into the basin 
below; the roof, instead of shedding 
the rain into the street, sloped from 
every direction towards this central 
opening. It was customary, also, to 
hang tapestries around the impluvium 
as a protection against the sun, and in 
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winter it could be closed with wooden 
shutters. Ovid, in the “Metamorpho- 
ses” (X., 595), speaks of the fine effect 
of a marble atrium tinged by light, 
shining through purple hangings. The 
walls of this apartment are richly orna- 
mented with paintings. The first one 
on the left is a Venus, with blue undu- 
lating drapery and golden anklets; at 
her feet is a dove, with a myrtle branch 
in its beak. The form of the goddess 
is very graceful, and the coloring has 
something of the life-like glow of Titi- 
an’s pictures. On the opposite wall of 
the room are scenes from the first book 
of the “ Iliad,” forming a small Homeric 
gallery. One represents the fair Chry- 
seis, as she is conducted by Ulysses on 
board the ship which is to convey her 
back to her father. Many of our read- 
ers will doubtless remember that she 
was the daughter of a priest of Apollo, 
and had been taken captive by the 
Greeks, who refused to restore her, 
even for the largest ransom, until 
Apollo sent a plague into their camp, 
when they were glad enough to let her 
go. The subject of the second picture 
is the restoration of the beautiful Bri- 
seis by Achilles, much against his will 
—and hers, too, as it seems. Achilles 
is seated in the center of his tent, where 
the ceremony takes place. Behind him 
are warriors with golden shields. Pa- 
troclus, his friend, leads in the charm- 
ing Briseis, who weeps and pouts her 
ruby lips, evidently betraying, as Homer 
says, “how loth she went from whom 
she loved.” On the other side of the 
tent stand the heralds of Agamemnon, 
who had been sent to receive her. The 
face of Achilles is full of fire, and a 
sort of superhuman animation well be- 
fitting the countenance of a demi-god. 
The tone of this picture, especially in 
the marvelous transparency of the 
flesh tints, is unsurpassed by any work 
of ancient art. There is also an ad- 
mirable union of grace and dignity in 
the attitudes. The atrium contains 
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also several other paintings of mytho- 
logical scenes, interesting chiefly to 
classical scholars. The walls of the 
adjoining rooms are luminous with the 
pictured stories of Phrixus and Helle, 
Europa and Jupiter, Apollo and Dapb- 
ne, interspersed with festoons, ara. 
besques and architectural perspectives, 
Above the whole runs a broad frieze, 
on which a combat between Greeks and 
Amazons is delineated ; the former fight. 
ing on foot and the latter in chariots or 
on horseback. All the figures are drawn 
with incomparable force and freedom, 
The Greeks wear helmets; but the An- 
azons are bareheaded and clad in blue, 
green and purple. A favorite style of 
ornamentation is to paint the walls in 
panels, alternately red and yellow, with 
birds, flowers or small genre pictures in 
the centers. Passing directly through 
the atrium we enter the tablinum, a 
kind of sitting-room or parlor, which 
could be separated from the atrium by 
folding-doors or hanging tapestries, and 
lighted by small windows near the ceil- 
ing. Here the family archives and an- 
cestral images were kept. On the wall 
is a large fresco or distemper painting, 
representing a man reading a scroll 
which others seem to criticise — proba- 
bly a theatrical rehearsal. In the beav- 
tiful mosaic floor we have a kindred 
subject, viz.: the master of the chorus 
(choragus) distributing masks and in- 
structing the actors in their several 
parts. Two of the performers are girt 
about with goat-skins, to personate 
satyrs. In the middle of the picture is 
& woman crowned with a wreath and 
playing a double flute. This is done 
by tying over the mouth a broad band 
with two holes in it, one for each flute, 
thus enabling a single person to play ® 
duet, the compression of the cheeks 
by the bandage doubtless increasing 
the power of blowing. This mosaic is 
made not of stone, as was at first sup- 
posed, but of small pieces of colored 
glass, like the Roman mosaics of the 
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presentday. The walls of an adjacent 
bed-room are painted with vases, col- 
wmns, swans, griffins, and other capri- 
cious but not inelegant decorations. 
From the tablinum we pass into the 
peristyle or inner court of the house. 
Itis an oblong enclosure, open to the 
sky, and adorned with seven Doric col- 
umns. The area within these columns 
is planted with flowers and shrubs, 
and has a fountain in the center; this 
space was called also viridiarium or 
the greenery. These gardens admit of 
a great variety in ornamentation, and 
are adorned sometimes with landscape 
paintings, or frequently with alcoves of 
shell-work and mosaic, such as can be 
seen at the present day in many Italian 
villas. On the brink of one of the 
fountains in a Pompeiian garden was 
seated a bronze fisher-boy, with a bas- 
ket on his left arm containing a little 
fish. A small wine-sack is under his 
right arm, and an angling rod in his 
hand, It is impossible, by any verbal 
description, to give an adequate idea of 
the picturesque beauty of these Pom- 
peiian gardens, in which the reality of 
nature is so harmoniously blended with 
the mimicry of art. The construction 
of the fountains proves also that the 
ancients were quite familiar with hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics and other princi- 
ples of physical science, of which they 
have been supposed entirely ignorant. 
On the left of the Doric colonnade is a 
small shrine, in which stood the statue 
of a faun, carrying fruits and flowers. 
On the opposite side is a rather rude 
copy of Timanthes’ celebrated picture 
of the “Sacrifice of Iphegenia.” The 
story of Iphegenia, as is well known, 
has been a favorite theme of dramatists 
from Euripides to Racine, Alfieri and 
Gethe. Chalcas, the priest, is repre- 
sented as having just drawn the sacrifi- 
cial knife from its sheath, while Ulysses 
and Menelaus are bearing the virgin 
victim to the altar; but Agamemnon, 
the father, turns away, leans against a 
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pillar and veils his face. The artist, 
Timanthes, has been much praised and 
also severely censured for this method 
of intimating the inexpressibleness of 
paternal grief by means of a veil, and 
many fine things have been said on the 
subject. It seems to us, however, that 
the artist, by concealing the face un- 
der a veil, intended to suggest, not that 
the physiognomy of such intense sor- 
row is absolutely inexpressible, but 
rather the artistic impossibility of ex- 
pressing it without so distorting the 
countenance as to render it hideous 
and repulsive, thereby sinning against 
the primal law of art, which is beauty. 
The ugly emphasis of grief must be 
covered up, lest it might offend the eye 
of the graces. But whatever interpre- 
tation may be given to this veiled face, 
it is certainly interesting to have dis- 
covered here even a rough copy of a 
lost painting which has been the theme 
of criticism for twenty-two centuries. 
Of the remaining rooms one is called 
the library, from a circular wall-paint- 
ing of scrolls and writing implements. 
Although not more than eight feet 
square it would have been large enough 
for almost any private collection of 
books before the invention of printing. 
From the very nature of the case, only 
a few parchments could come into the 
possession of a single individual. The 
same parchment could be used many 
times; for the ink was made without a 
mordant, so that the writing could be 
erased with a sponge; and the Emperor 
Caligula used to compel those who 
wrote anything against him to lick it 
out with their tongues, thus forcing the 
unfortunate authors to eat their own 
words. No manuscripts were found in 
this Pompeiian library, although a simi- 
lar room in Herculaneum contained a 
great number of them, arranged in 
presses or pigeon-holes against the 
walls. Altogether about two thousand 
volumes have been discovered, of which 
five hundred have been successfully 
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unrolled; but we believe that thus far no 
work of any standard author has been 
found, except a treatise on Nature by 
Epicurus. Owing to their semi-carbon- 
ized condition, the process of unrolling 
them is extremely tedious and difficult ; 
as every one knows who has visited the 
department of “Papyri” in the Nea- 
politan Museum, and seen Antonio 
Piaggio’s ingenious apparatus at work. 
The room next to the library contains 
three paintings: Venus and Cupid fish- 
ing, Narcissus looking at the reflection 
of his face in a spring, and Ariadne 
abandoned on the Isle of Naxos. 

In the triclinium, or dining-room, is 
another picture which treats this myth 
of Ariadne and the faithless Theseus 
in a somewhat different style. Here, 
too, we find a very graceful painting of 
Leda holding in her hand a broken 
egg-shell, in which are the three chil- 
dren, Castor, Pollux, and Helen, whom 
she is showing to her husband and 
friends. It is a novel and extremely 
happy rendering of the story. This le- 
gend of Leda and the swan Jupiter 
seems to have been a favorite subject 
with ancient artists, and in modern 
times has attracted even the brilliant 
pencil of Correggio. The arabesque 
borders which surround the pictures are 
decorated with figures of female dan- 
cers, heroes in battle, and a vigorous 
delineation of a combat between two 
centaurs and a lion. The floor is a 
handsome black and white mosaic of a 
pool in which swans and fishes are 
swimming. This apartment derived its 
name (triclinium) from the couches 
(%Acvac) on three sides of the table, 
the fourth side being left free for the 
convenience of the servants. Each 
couch could accommodate three per- 
sons, who reclined resting on the left 
elbow. It was only in this indolent 
attitude that the voluptuaries of the 
Roman Empire could endure the fa- 
tigues of dining. To us who sit in up- 
right dignity around the festive board, 
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it presents a very ludicrous picture to 
the imagination to think of rows of 
hungry gourmands lying prone, like 
wild beasts watching for their prey, 
In familiar phrase, to lay the cloth was 
to spread the couch (sternere lectum), 
and to dine was to plant the elbow. 
The ordinary Roman dinner-party was 
not large; the rule was that the guests 
should be not less than three, the num- 
ber of the Graces; nor more than nine, 
the number of the Muses. The tables 
were made of rare woods, finely carved, 
and sometimes entirely of precious 
metals. Table-cloths were unknown, 
Those who dined used neither knives 
nor forks, but helped themselves with 
their fingers; nevertheless, as soups 
could not be eaten in this primitive 
way, necessity, the mother of invention, 
devised spoons. To handle a hot dinner 
without burning the fingers, required as 
much dexterity as the juggler displays 
in playing with heated pokers. Gentle- 
men with tender digits and irrepressi- 
ble appetites wore metallic finger tips, 
like thimbles, which enabled them to put 
a finger into the hottest pie with impu- 
nity. After each dish they prepared 
themselves for the next course by dip- 
ping their fingers into ewers of water, 
carried around by servants, and drying 
them on napkins, each guest bringing 
his own napkin with him. Wealthy 
persons are said to have used a very 
costly kind of asbestos napkin, which, 
when soiled, they threw into the fire; 
the fire cleansed it without consuming 
it. Refined epicures sometimes wiped 
their hands on the long hair of the cup- 
bearers, a custom that is very common 
in the Orient, and recalls the office per- 
formed by Magdalen to the feet of Jesus. 
The Romans began the day with an early 
breakfast of bread, seasoned with salt 
and eaten with olives, dried grapes oF 
cheese. At noon they took a warm 
lunch of eggs, fish, ete., together with 
their favorite beverage, called calda, 8 
sort of punch, composed of water and 
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wine, seasoned with spices and sweet- 
ened with honey. This drink was to 
the Romans what tea and coffee are to 
w. The wine in the mixture, being 
considerably diluted, possessed only 
very mildly intoxicating properties, so 
that it could be used quite freely with- 
out unpleasant effects; and Cowper's 
description of a tea-party, where 
—* The bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each,” 

would correspond very well to a calda- 
party of Roman ladies nineteen centu- 
ries ago. Several calda-urns of bronze 
have been found at Pompeii. The 
principal meal (called cana) was eaten 
about four o’clock, and lasted several 
hours. People, like the elder Pliny, 
who dined only three hours, were con- 
sidered remarkably frugal and time- 
saving. In Pompeii there are numer- 
ous paintings of feasts, which give con- 
siderable information as to the bill of 
fare. In the center of the table, for 
example, is a large dish containing 
four peacocks, so arranged as to form 
a stately dome with their tails; here 
and there are lobsters, each holding 
something in its claws; one has a blue 
egg, another an oyster, a third a stuffed 
rat, a fourth has a little basket of grass- 
hoppers, or some similar appetizing 
delicacy. There are also four plates 
of fish, several pheasants, hares and 
squirrels, each holding its head be- 
tween its paws; besides peaches, mel- 
ons and other fruits, a variety of 
vegetables, fantastic forms of pastry, 
and different kinds of wine. In order 
to equip the table as magnificently as 
possible, many articles were provided 
not because they were agreeable to the 
palate, but because they added to the 
splendor and costliness of the banquet. 
Dishes, too, which would excite in us 
the most intense disgust were held in 
high esteem. In one picture, a man is 
represented as drinking from a cow’s 
horn, pierced at the smaller end so as 
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to allow a thin stream of wine to flow 
into the mouth as he holds it up at 
arm’s length—a method of imbibing 
still practiced by the common people of 
Southern Italy. Other cups were fash- 
ioned, by the whimsical fancy of the 
potter, into the head of a pig, a ram, 
a stag, or same other animal; many of 
them are of cheap material (clay), but 
all show by their excellent workman- 
ship that they were made by good art- 
ists. One advantage of such a drink- 
ing-vessel in the eyes of a veteran tip- 
pler would be that, owing to its peculiar 
shape, it could not stand upright, and 
when once filled must be emptied before 
it could be set down again upon the 
table. Among the Greeks it was not 
customary to invite women to dinner 
parties, although the Sybarites did so, 
and, according to Plutarch, used to send 
the invitations a year beforehand, in 
order to give the ladies ample time to 
dress for the occasion. But among the 
Romans, women were not only admitted 
to banquets, as is evident from several 
Pompeiian paintings, but, if we may 
believe what contemporary poets say of 
them, were also especially proud of 
their feats of drinking; and Shakes- 
peare is true to Roman customs when 
he makes Cleopatra boast of such tri- 
umphs over Antony: 

“ Ere the ninth hour I drunk him to his bed; 

Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 

I wore his sword Philippan.” 

The sleeping apartments in the Pom- 
peiian houses are very diminutive, even 
in the largest houses, some of them be- 
ing scarcely larger than a good-sized 
closet. The bedsteads, or small sofas, 
were sometimes made of cedar, inlaid 
with ivory and tortoise shell, with feet 
of bronze or silver. This frame was 
strung with girths, on which rested a 
mattrass of chopped sedges or eider- 
down. Of course, such couches were 
the luxury of the rich; the poor man 
was glad enough to lie on the pave- 
ment, under any shelter. These bed- 
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steads, being of wood, have decayed, 
only the metallic ornaments remaining 
to show where they stood. Neverthe- 
less, there are paintings at Pompeii 
which give a very full and accurate 
idea of them. Great ostentation was 
shown in the embroidery of the counter- 
panes, which were usually perfumed 
with oriental spices. The poet Mar- 
tial has an epigram in which he ridi- 
cules the vanity of a certain Zoilus, 
who often pretended to be sick so that 
visitors might have an opportunity to 
admire the splendor of his purple cov- 
erlets, fresh from the looms of Alexan- 
dria. But that this weakness did not 
die out with the ancients is evident 
from a poem of the English epigram- 
matist Davies, who tells how, at the 
time of James the First— 
“The beau would feign sickness 
To show his, night-cap fine 

And his wrought pillow, overspread with lawn.” 

We have thus described somewhat in 
detail one of the smaller private dwell- 
ings of Pompeii, and have entered into 
particulars, because, in such cases, de- 
scriptions must be minute in order to 
convey correct and intelligible informa- 
tion. There are many houses far more 
spacious than this one, and furnished 
with greater magnificence; but they are 
all constructed essentially on the same 
plan—being built around the atrium 
and peristyle, the two centers from 
which they receive their light; whereas 
the modern house is constructed with 
direct reference to the street, with which 
it holds easy communication by means 
of numerous windows. The Roman 
house, then, had no broad and lofty 
fagade, like the brown-stone or marble 
front of a modern building. It did not 
look into the street, except perhaps from 
the upper story, but was situated in the 
center of a block of shops, one or two 
long and narrow passages serving for 
ingress and egress. Its beauty was, 
therefore, wholly interior; it was also 
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very retired and quiet, the inner courts 
getting only faint echoes of the noises 
without. The shops which surrounded 
it were of various kinds, and formed ap 
important source of revenue to the 
householder. The Moorish houses of 
Spain and the Brazilian houses in South 
America seem to be built on much the 
same plan. The exterior, with its dark 
windowless walls, gave no hint of the 
brightness and splendor within—ex. 
cept, perchance, when the doors were 
open and the hanging tapestries thrown 
back, and the passer by could catch a 
glimpse, through the vestibule, of the 
series of courts, with their columns, 
fountains, parterres of flowers, mosaic 
pavements, and frescoes on the walls, 
all reflecting the light that poured down 
upon them from the deep blue of a clear 
Italian sky. The reader can easily im- 
agine the magical effect of such a per- 
spective. But in spite of these rich 
decorations and embellishments, in com- 
parison with which our finest drawing- 
rooms look tawdry and commonplace, 
it is to be feared that with our domestic 
habits we should find even the most 
palatial residences of Pompeii extreme- 
ly uncomfortable places to live in. Most 
of all, we should miss those provisions 
for individual comfort in the private 
apartments, for the lack of which no 
general ostentation and display of wealth 
and artistic taste in the more public 
portions of the house could compen- 
sate. But the Pompeiians, like the 
Neapolitans of to-day, were a people 
of out-door habits, to which they were 
constantly attracted by a fine climate 
and by a passion for public affairs and 
public amusements such as has never 
been exhibited by any other nation of 
ancient or modern times. The bright 
sky, the gossip of the forum, the pleas- 
ure of the baths, and the sports of the 
amphitheater, prevented them from feel- 
ing the real meagerness of their home- 
life. 
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A GLANCE 


AT FLORIDA. 


BY KATE N. DOGGETT. 


LORIDA possesses the fountain of 

health, if not that of youth, so long 
and patiently sought by Ponce de Leon. 
When we read the story of his wander- 
ings, and mark the wonderful virtues he 
expected to find in the fabled waters of 
the New World, it seems like a prophecy 
of what may be seen in Florida. 
Hither from all parts of the country 
come the smitten and the afflicted. By 
bathing in the wondrous springs of 
this flowery land, breathing this balmy 
air, the wrinkles are smoothed from 
aged brows, roses come back to the 
cheeks of the consumptive, the rheu- 
matic lays aside his crutches, and the 
old promise of the gallant Spanish ad- 
veaturer is fulfilled—youth is restored ; 
or at least that which constitutes the 
essential of youth—buoyant feelings, 
elastic spirits, and strength. 

While in this region we were con- 
stantly met by the question: “ Don’t 
you think Florida will be rapidly set- 
tled ?” varied, as we approached home, 
to this: “ Do you think Florida will be 
rapidly settled ?” 

The query forces itself upon the 
tourist—why the oldest of our States, 
permanently occupied long before set- 
tlements were dreamed of elsewhere, 
with more than half its territory lying 
where frosts never come, the whole of 
itwhere a freezing day is known but 
once in a generation, out of the path 
of hurricanes, which are such a sad 
drawback to the charms of the tropics, 
with as large a proportion of productive 
land as most of the States, a thousand 
miles of sea-shore, a wide and deep 
river running through it for hundreds 
of miles; why with all these advantages, 
after more than three hundred years of 


occupation, Florida never had white 
inhabitants enough to entitle her to a 
Representative? With all these advan- 
tages of situation, soil and climate, why 
do her magnificent rivers run through 
a wilderness, while the comers from 
over the sea and the discontented of 
the older States flock to the West? 

For some localities a sufficient answer 
would be found in the presence of the 
precious metals; but that will not 
account for the immense emigration to 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota. The spirit of injustice 
constantly at work in fair Florida may 
furnish a reason why she has not ad- 
vanced more rapidly in civilization, but 
it will not solve the problem; for New 
England, in spite of the poorest soil, 
most rigorous climate, and deeds of 
wrong that still call the blush to the 
cheeks of her children, has never met 
with any serious interruption in her 
career, and from her coney-like refuge 
among the stony rocks she has virtually 
colonized the whole North and West. 

After much reading of the stories of 
early conquest and attempts to found 
colonies on these shores, it seems to us, 
the success of one may be traced to the 
determination to be self-governing, the 
failures of the other to dependence 
upon a far-off monarch, and, later, sub- 
jection to a governing class. Let us 
see if there be anything in the history 
of the two colonies most remote from 
each other to warrant this conclusion. 

The first occupation of Florida —for 
the romantic journey of Ponce de Leon 
and his futile attempt to found a colony, 
and the ill-starred enterprise of Nar- 
vaez (whose historian and almost sole 
survivor, Cabega de Vaca, demands for 
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his narrative a faith that could remove 
mountains,) could not be called occupa- 
tion—was by the French ; but the feeble 
torch of Protestantism, kindled on the 
sands of the River of May, went out 
amid horrors that now, generations 
after, while both Spaniard and Hugue- 
not have made their homes in America, 
chill the blood, and make one thank 
God from the depths of the heart that, 
though the spirit of wrong never sleeps, 
it is to-day so far controlled by other 
spirits that it does not apply the burning 
brand to human flesh. 

Three hundred years ago, Spain, in 
the person of one of the cruelest bigots 
that ever shamed a religion of love, 
took undisturbed possession of the site 
of the quaint old town that—after ruler- 
ship by kings Most Catholic and Chris- 
tian Defenders of the Faith, Stars and 
Stripes and Stars and. Bars—still looks 
as if it had been bodily moved from the 
interior of Spain, as the house of our 
Lady of Loretto is said to have passed 
from far Palestine. Slaves were brought 
from the Antilles by the haughty Adelan- 
tado, and thus was introduced a system 
the beginning of whose extirpation has 
cost rivers of blood, and treasure enough 
to have properly educated all the heathen 
whom the faithful came to convert. 
When one thinks of the eighty years of 
unrequited toil upon the fort, whose 
foundations were cemented by the 
blood of Ribault, the gallant Admiral 
of France, and his followers; of the 
countless wrongs and brutalities visited 
upon the unoffending children of the 
soil, he marvels little that the work of 
Christianizing went on so slowly. Nor 
can it be wondered at that the red man 
preferred the simple rites by means of 
which he held communion with the 
Great Spirit, to the pompous ceremonial 
of cruel men, who claimed to be God’s 
children while engaged in the commis- 
sion of the darkest crimes, and at the 
same time to hold the keys of that 
heaven which none could enter with- 
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out the baptismal 
brow. 

The people of the little hamlet of St, 
Augustine drew their support from the 
fort; the fort, its support from the sov- 
ereign across the sea; and when disas. 
ter threatened, all took refuge therein, 
When the supply ships did not come, 
famine threatened all alike. Of soldiers 
and priests there were more than 
enough, of tillers of the soil none; and 
so strongly rooted is still the dominant 
apirit of the old régime, that to-day s 
bow-shot beyond the ruined wall of the 
tower one can stand beneath the shade 
of the primeval forest. When, there- 
fore, as the result of European wars, 
the flag of St. Jago, with its battle. 
mented castles and lions rampant, gave 
place to the cross of St. George, there 
was little but the fort to change hands. 
The Spaniards removed with their fam- 
ilies, the lands were uncultivated, the 
parent settlements had sent out few or 
no offshoots, and the work of coloniza- 
tion was to recommence. 

More than half a century after these 
deeds were committed—deeds ever kept 
in mind by the name of the inlet (Ma- 
tanzas) that witnessed them —a small 
number of men and women, in mid- 
winter, with no parade of “drawn 
swords and gorgeous apparel,” no com- 
mission to take possession of a conti- 
nent in the name: of king or kaiser, no 
pretence even of converting heathen, 
urged solely by the determination to be 
free to worship, which freedom for them 
included all they craved, landed in New 
England, and began a settlement which 
was never abandoned, and which was 
never in the possession of any but 
English-speaking men. They came not 
hundreds strong, fierce, lawless men, in 
search of streams that ran in golden 
sands; they came in families —with 
the restraining influence of women 
ever about them; they came to make 
homes, and though they built forts 
they had no soldier class. Each man 
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defended his own roof-tree, and when it 
was necessary to take refuge in the forts, 
all united for the common defence, and 
the danger overpast, all betook them- 
selves to the tilling of their fields. 
Upon their own right hands they relied 
for protection against foes, and those 
hands were skilled to wield the axe and 
the implements of husbandry. 

That these strong, brave men did not 
rise to the hight of granting to others 
the liberty claimed for themselves, is 
searcely to be marveled at. But one 
country in all the world had granted to 
its people religious freedom—that coun- 
try was not England—and for those 
who had fled from persecution to pre- 
serve pure their faith to become in turn 
persecutors when that faith is threat- 
ened, is only evidence of the human 
failings of the Pilgrim Father’s them- 
selves. 

But in the New England colonies all 
had a share in the government — that is 
tosay, all men. Then, as now, woman 
was the mere adjunct of man, a sort of 
adscripta homini, with no recognized 
individual existence except as tax-payer 
and criminal, though the tenderness 
naturally felt for those who had sacri- 
ficed so much and braved so much for 
them, led to modifications of the old 
English law and a little velvet sheath- 
ing of the iron hand it laid so heavily 
upon woman. New England held 
slaves, it is true; but in Massachusetts, 
without any formal act of emancipation, 
they were held to be tree according to 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights; 
and as we follow her history down trom 
1620, we find constant efforts to remove 
disabilities, and utter refusal to recog- 
uize @ governing class. Since, in this 
grand old commonwealth, all men are 
now absolutely equal before the law, it 
is there more clearly than elsewhere 
perceived that, as no class of men is fit 
to legislate for another class, so one sex 
is not fit*to legislate for the other. 
Doubtless the day is not far distant 
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when, in the land of Adams and Han- 
cock, the truths which lie at the base 
of our government will be accepted in 
practice as well as in theory, and on 
this trinity of truths, limited in applica- 
tion only by humanity, will be reared 
the fairest superstructure of government 
the world has seen. 

In beautiful Florida the reverse of all 
this has been going on. During gen- 
erations she looked to a power outside 
herself for protection and support; the 
represeutatives of that power were ever 
the soldier and the priest. After the 
territory became by purchase the prop- 
perty of the United States, a few per- 
sous who owned immense tracts of land 
“planted” successfully and became 
wealthy; but the State as such was poor. 
The manorial distribution of land pre- 
vented the growth of villages, and 
necessarily the establishment of schools. 
The patroon of the manor provided for 
the education of his family by private 
tutors, or by sending his children to 
Northern schools or to Europe. The 
occasional mails brought him the papers, 
reviews and books of the outside world, 
and in neighboring States there were 
colleges for higher education —for the 
people nothing. It was a penal offense 
to teach a slave to read, and for the 
poor white no one thought. Thus was 
maintained a governing class made up 
of the few rich and educated, between 
whom and the proletaire there was 
nothing; no provision for recruiting the 
ranks of the higher from the lower 
class; no provision by which the serf, 
for such he was, but without the advan- 
tages of the serfs of feudal times, could 
rise from his abject condition. 

By the foulest deeds that ever dis- 
graced a Christian land, the only people 
aside from “the plantation hands” who 
were in any sense agriculturists, were 
driven from the soil, and all but a 
feeble remnant departed beyond the 
Mississippi. In this vile, shameful 
contest, carried on by a government 
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that by its charter promised freedom to 
all men, treasure enough was spent to 
have made roads and built school- 
houses allover Florida. But instead of 
doing any thing so useful as to educate 
a people, we thrust from their homes 
those in whom love of native land was 
as strong as in Swiss or Hungarian, and 
left the home of the orange and the 
palm to the dominion of reptiles and 
wild Nature. 

With little real progress to note, we 
come down to 1861, when a handful of 
men, acting for a State again, brought 
the horrors of war upon this devoted 
land; and, as ever before, it came with 
a weight more crushing than elsewhere. 
Laws with regard to taxes, never en- 
forced in other localities, were executed 
here; and without any confiscation act, 
or any settled purpose of compelling 
the South to pay the expenses of the 
war, Floridians saw themselves stripped 
of their possessions, and poverty, such 
as exists nowhere else, became their 
portion. Strangers, politicians “of the 
baser sort,” have taken possession of 
their State government; all their offi- 
cials are foreigners in every sense of 
that term; and as they governed in the 
past so are they governed now. The 
spirit of oppression has made its vicious 
round, and they who denied all share 
in the making of laws, by which they 
were to be governed, to red men, to 
black, and to the poor of their own 
color, are now legislated for by red men, 
by black, by the poor and ignorant, not 
only of their own State, but by those 
who have come upon them like the 
plague of flies upon the oppressors 
of old. 

Many no doubt find a sort of justice 
in this, and derive intense satisfaction 
from its contemplation. To me there 
is none. As in the human body one 
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member can not suffer but all the mem. 
bers suffer with it, so, in a country, one 
portion of the people can neither op. 
press nor be oppressed without involving 
all in the consequences. Only criminal 
indifference could have allowed such 
constitution as its present one to be 
forced upon a people, and until it is 
changed there will be but little real 
progress. When there shall be no dis- 
franchised class—when all shall have 
a fair representation, a fair share in the 
making of laws—then, and then only, 
will the question be answered: Will 
Florida be rapidly settled ? 

When she can offer to the emigrant, 
as does the North, the school, the news- 
paper, and the church, her climate and 
natural productions will attract the peo- 
ple of Southern Europe and those in the 
North who love not the cold and cruel 
winter, as Wisconsin and Minnesota do 
the Scandinavians. Lake Harney, in- 
stead of the solitary hut that now graces 
its shores, will be bordered with towns, 
to which, in winter, people will flock, as 
they do in summer to the lakes of 
Maine and New Hampshire. Fisher- 
men and mariners will utilize the wa- 
ters, farmers will till the now desolate 
wastes, lumbermen will cut from the 
pathless forests woods beautiful as those 
brought from the Indies, and Florida 
will do her part towards perfecting the 
ideal American — the human being that 
is to combine the conquering force of 
the Briton, the endurance of the Scan- 
dinavian, the vivacity of the Celt, the 
fire of the Italian, the religious fervor 
of the Spaniard without his bigotry, the 
thrift of the Lowlander, all elevated 
and refined by the thought and culture 
of Vaterland. This American, free him- 
self, living in a truly free land, will be 
the apostle of freedom to all peoples. 
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A SUMMER NIGHT. 


BY R. J. COLBURN. 


AST falling night dews the flowers are drinking; 
The stars, just arisen, are drowsily twinkling ; 
The ruddy-faced moon slowly climbs up the hills; 
Black shadows are reeling ; 
A soft light is stealing 
Across the dark landscape, and faintly revealing 
Each dew-drop that gems the broad greensward, and fills 


Every flower with the nectar that evening distills. 


’Tis the hour when witches like furies are riding, 
And sea-sprites and fairies in circles are gliding, 
Gathering moonbeams and folding them fast. 

The drone-bug is flying, 
The white owl is crying, 
And deep in the grasses the glow-worm is lying: 
Now over the hill-top the red moon has passed, 


And aslant on the meadows the shadows are cast. 


High up in the tree-tops quaint elfins are sporting, 
And wrinkled-faced goblins and wood-fays are courting, 
And the fire-flies have lighted their palace of leaves; 
They have summoned each fairy 
To come and be merry, 
And dance with an airy troop and cheery; 
Each elfin and fay, who the bidding receives, 


Mounts his courser and flies like a thought through the leaves. 
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Far off in the forest the fire-lights are glowing, 
And through the dark branches leaf-lanterns are bowing 
To each roguish zephyr that stirs the night air. 
Dew-sparkles are beaming, 
And fox-fire is gleaming 
On each fairy hearthstone while mortals are dreaming ; 
And fays, whether dwelling on mountain or meer, 


Make haste at the palace of leaves to appear. 


They gather from woodland, from lake, and from mountain, 
From sedgy fen-land, from river and fountain ; 
They flit like the shadows o’er rushes and brake ; 
Some flying, some gliding, 
Some deftly bestriding 


Broad yellow-backed beetles, while others are riding 
On brown-spotted bugs; but the lady fays take 


The thistle-down sailing high over the lake. 


With laughing and singing and merry feet dancing, 
They sport till the moon down the zenith is glancing, 
And their sentry, the owl, to his castle has flown ; 
Then away! all together, 
They glide through the ether above the wild heather; 
With a flutter, a whisk and a whir they are gone ; — 
Now aslant on the hill-sides the moonbeams are thrown, 


And deep in the glens are’ the shadows —alone. 
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CAMP AT YOSEMITE. 


BY E. P. WILLARD. 


7HAT’S his name?” 
| “Nestor.” 

“A good name, and a good steed, I'll 
bebound. That neck’s a beauty —and 
not a bad shoulder, either. I believe 
you, Rolette; he ought to skim the turf 
without crinkling a daisy, and from his 
limbs I should judge he would make an 
expert dodger on a trail through chap- 
arral thickets and underbrush. What 
a chest! Why, he ought to take you 
up a mountain on a full gallop! Well, 
it’s sauce for a man with any relish for 
horse-flesh to see a well-bred and well- 
trained horse in this country. We've 
got some average horses in our party 
—you see them over there, grazing by 
the bend of the river; they’re comfort- 
able on a dead lope, but after all, are 
subject to the hereditary mustang in- 
firmity of tricking a man in the very 
worst place possible. The faintest cross 
of mustang blood shows itself as certain 
as scrofula in a family. Half of these 
California horses will behave admirably 
around home; but you once get stuck 
in a slough, or put them to a little 
tough work a hundred miles from 
where they are known, and they'll be- 
tray you every time. Sometimes they 
ride finely for six months, until the 
owner wishes to sell them and stands 
just ready to warrant their reliability, 
when of a sudden they will astonish his 
senses by the most unparalleled feats of 
kicking and backing and rolling over 
—inbred, of course. 

“But, Rolette, I was just thinking 
how much this horse — Nestor, you call 
him (what a sleek coat he’s got !)— how 
much he reminds me of a horse I knew 
in the Army of the Tennessee, owned 
by an officer of the Signal Corps. Just 
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his size, same color—dappled chestnut 
—and an eye—the very same thing. 
Well, sir, that was the most knowing 
horse I ever saw that hadn’t been 
trained in a circus. When the troops 
were on a march he would lie down 
every night where his master told him, 
and coil his neck around for a sort of 
pillow for his master’s head, and there 
he’d lie till morning, without stirring 
his feet or changing his position. He 
had a sole affection for his master, so 
that if he were left saddled and bridled 
anywhere he would wait hours for the 
return of his rider; and when left in 
that way, checked with the bridle rein, 
he would never allow any person to 
come near him except his owner, and 
his light heels were lifted toward every- 
body but him. He cultivated but one 
friendship, and but one.—Look-a-here, 
if you must be going, don't forget my 
message. Tell Judge Deming and his 
party to drop around this evening, and 
come yourself, with your friends. Our 
ladies wish to see you all, and we keep 
open camp and no pickets out. It so 
rejoices me to meet you in the valley; 


we must have a round talk. Don’t for- 


get 

“ Aye, aye, Craig, I'll do it,” was the 
brief response, and with a low chirp 
and the gentlest prick of a spur the 
horse wheeled away from the bank of 
the Merced and shot off toward the 
trail, with a grace that roused Craig’s 
admiration and made him watch his 
gait and listen to the thud of his nim- 
ble hoofs on the springy meadow until 
he was out of sight. 

Craig turned away toward the teth- 
ered horses, thinking of the delight of 
his eyes in meeting his old friend 


” 
. 
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Rolette in such a luxurious mountain 
retreat, and in the joy of his heart 
associating with it the singular fact 
that previous to this meeting he had 
that day christened the spot “Camp 
Delight.” Near where he stood, a huge 
old oak, with cavernous trunk, drove its 
roots into the earth close by the river 
edge ; forty feet away three lofty pines 
rose up, with interlocked arms, taking 
a semi-circular position facing the oak; 
a thicket of bushes of box elder close 
by corralled the trees and hid the 
grassy spot from obtrusive eyes; the 
giant mountain-wall stood sentinel back 
overhead, and in front the crystal 
waters of the Merced (river of mercy) 
moved drowsily along, lapping a clear 
shore of wet sand. This was “Camp 
Delight,” a spot of rare natural beauty, 
but utterly devoid of any artificial at- 
tractions. There was no tent covering 
for the party but the overshadowing 
branches, and no defense against in- 
truders but the cordon of elder bushes. 
A few paces from the oak appeared an 
irregular mound of ropes, bridles and 
Mexiean saddles thrown together in 
confusion; under it were crumpled 
blankets and saddle cloths, shaped into 
a bed, with coats, boots and pistols at 
the head for pillows. Half way down 
the bank two great flat stones lay half 
buried in the sand, upon which smould- 
ered a slow fire of dried sticks. Under 
the embracing pines, whose three trunks 
gave just sufficient space for a snug 
little room, the three ladies had care- 
fully arranged their toilet chamber, 
covering the ground almost knee-deep 
with cedar boughs and ferns which the 
men had gathered and dried in the sun, 
overspreading the leaves with soft blan- 
kets, and, last of all, linking shawl cur- 
tains, red and white, from tree to tree, 
with a doorway of blue, both to display 
the national colors in the great national 
park and to form the semblance of a 
house. 

Here Craig’s party, composed of six 
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persons, had camped out for a whole 
week. From this point they had pro. 
jected little expeditions up and down 
the valley. At first they had pitched 
otherwhere ; they made “Camp Lookup” 
farther down the gorge, and “Camp 
Quiet” farther up than where they then 
were, in which latter place they enjoyed 
the first Sabbath in Yosemite; but no 
point had they found so convenient for 
grazing, so retired and weirdly pictur. 
esque, as “Camp Delight.” Through 
the vista of trees the smoke of half a 
dozen other little camps around them 
was visible. Here, too, the full pano- 
rama of the ten-mile chasm was pre- 
sented to view; the eye could hardly 
turn in any direction without straining 
itself along the altitude of a mountain 
peak or a granite dome. Near by Sen- 
tinel Rock lifted its form, like the prong 
of an immense tooth, three thousand 
feet high, and directly across the valley, 
half a mile away, Yosemite unrolled its 
scroll of waters and dropped them 
down, down, behind a cloud of mist, 
twenty-five hundred feet, in three dis- 
tinct rolls, and ever made sweet, sooth- 
ing murmur to drowsy ears. 

Craig observed that the ladies were 
absorbed in the sunset— watching the 
glowing sky at the mouth of the gorge 
far away to the west, and tracing the 
soft glint of the sun’s rays from point 
to point along the massive rock-walls of 
the chasm. Such blending of colors, 
finger-points of shadow and delicate 
penumbra, as lay along the meadow 
valley at this hour, they had never wit- 
nessed in any other locality. The 
scene was impressive even to ecstacy. 
One of the ladies said she felt a sense 
of pain to think how soon the colors 
would change and fade out. 

“You have seen Thomas Hill's paint- 
ing?” asked Craig. 

“Yes, but this is very like Bierstadt. 
Here he obtained his gold directly from 
the setting sun,” was the answer. 

“T know; but Hill gives one some 
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trae representation of the valley itself. 
And he does it without artistic combi- 
nation and without sensational coloring 
to highten the effect.” 

“Very true. But Bierstadt does not 
seek to represent the Valley of the 
Yosemite in his California Sunset; he 
only aims to represent color at this alti- 
tode and under these skies. Neither 
artist has created any combination be- 
yond nature. Both are true to their 
idea; but Bierstadt is more truthful 
than Hill, because he came closer to 
nature. Mr. Hill had the audacity to 
attempt to copy the most wonderful leaf 
in her book, and it is no marvel if he 
didn’t get much else but the outline. 
Now look you at that drapery of gold 
on the southern wall, at the liquid light 
pouring through the mouth of the 
gorge and coming up the valley, and 
see, how very like Bierstadt! I can’t 
help thinking of Teanyson’s 


* Shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea,’ 


albeit the author of these lines had no 
conception of a scene like this.” 

“Neither of these works of art are 
‘faultily faultless,’ in my opinion,” ob- 
served another of the ladies. “It is 
sufficient to say that the altitudes can 
not be delineated with complete accu- 
racy, but only approximately. No ar- 
tist can find @ point where the perspec- 
tive can be truthfully taken. All that 
art does is merely a half-truth.” 

Craig iarried till the crimson in the 
sky changed to gray, during which time 
he teld the ladies of the expected visit- 
ors, and then started off to re-stake 
the horses for the night. On his way 
by the river-side he encountered an In- 
dian, with moccasined feet, and a skull 
cap made of a red kerchief covering 
long coarse hair, square cut, and 
having in his hand a string of trout. 
Having purchased the trout, Craig 
urged him to exhibit his dexterity with 
his fishing-rod —the fish of the Merced 
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being so shy that Craig’s friends had 
tried in vain to tempt them with a hook. 
The Indian hurriedly drew a bait from 
a little grass pouch which hung by a 
string in his hand, and was puckered 
together at the mouth precisely like Mrs. 
Partington’s work-bag, caught it on a 
hook, and softly crept behind a clamp of 
willows and dropped the line into the 
stream. Then he crouched down for 
half a minute, with one eye on the line 
and the other on the deep unrippled 
current, and presently lifted out of the 
willow shades a speckled trout of two 
pounds’ weight. As it dangled on the 
line the Indian grinned satisfaction, 
and turning to Craig glumly said: 
“You see.” 
“Yes, I see; but how is it? You 
catch them and I don’t catch them.” 
“Ugh. White man no fish; he make 
too much noise.” And with that he 
turned into the trail and strolled on. 
On coming up to the horses Craig 
led them two by two to the river brink 
and watered them, and then re-staked 
each in fresh grass, giving them re- 
spectively a range of one hundred and 
twenty feet of meadow, with a lariat of 
about forty feet in length, When he 
had got their ropes all properly ad- 
justed, with a clean sweep away from 
the bushes and trees, and had inspected 
the fine points of these animals and 
made some little reckoning of their 
comparative value, he turned about 
and wended his way back to camp. 
Before the night came there was the 
brief interval of twilight usual on the 
Pacific Coast, where the sun seems to 
drop down at once into the sea hun- 
dreds of miles away, as if in haste to 
leave the mountain towns to be cur- 
tained with darkness. During this time 
Craig and his companions gathered a 
pile of dry stranded drift-wood, and 
heaped it upon the smouldering em- 
bers, and harnessed themselves to de- 
cayed limbs of trees in the thicket near 
by, which they drew into camp and 
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corded up a few feet from the fire. 
Pains were then taken to rake off from 
the smooth sward with their fingers all 
knots, chips, sticks and bits of brush 
that covered the ground, and to carpet 
it with luxurious blankets, spread be- 
tween the fire and the little knolls 
close to the great tree trunks. The 
ladies assisted with merry words of 
authority, and by the time the fire had 
well broken through the top of the 
brosh-heap with roar and crackle, Ro- 
lette and his friends advanced into 
their little parlor without announce- 
ment. He had brought with him Judge 
Deming and a few ladies from the hotel, 
and two gentlemen of his own party. 
His wife and the other ladies, he said, 
were too weary to walk out. For a few 
moments “Camp Delight” was in a flut- 
ter; but after the usual picnicing con- 
gratulations were over, Craig invited 
the company to seats on the carpeted 
ground. At first there were little knots 
and coteries of talk; some stood, while 
others bowed before them like suppli- 
ants; some half-kuelt before the fire, 
gazing at it like worshipers; but by 
and by humility became infectious, and 
they all dropped upon the ground and 
were gathered into a home-like circle. 
The air was dewless and balmy. Not 
a breath of wind swayed the little pil- 
lar of smoke that rose straight up 
above the consuming driftwood. 

“Judge Deming,” said Craig, “ weren’t 
you surprised to meet Rolette here to- 
day?” 

“Well, not much. I told you that 
everybody’s friends were here, or would 
be some time or other. It is such an 
attractive spot. Last Sunday I suppose 
there were fifty or sixty people here.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt of it. We hada 
Methodist camp-meeting of twenty that 
morning over here by the bend. A 
weak-lunged preacher from Amador 
county discoursed to us half an hour, 
and told us all about the mountains 
around Jerusalem. He had a good 
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face —spiritual, I mean—and, by the 
way, he has a daughter with him who 
is wonderfully afflicted with botany, 
But that’s nothing to me, you know, 
only she has her hands full, riding a 
hard-bitted old mare with a bothersome 
colt, and carrying her botany books at 
the same time.” 

“You mean she has her hands full 
of flowers,” said the Judge. 

“Yes, I mean she earns more than 
she gets. Isn’t there a law, Judge, 
against mutilating the works of nature 
around this valley?” 

“Certainly, there’s a law against mu- 
tilating rocks and trees, against over- 
throwing mountains and damming up 
rivers and cascades, I presume; but you 
wouldn’t say anything against culling 
flowers where they grow in such profu- 
sion ?” 

“T know,” said Craig, “but if things 
go on at this rate, a hundred years 
hence there won't be any crop at all.” 

“Yes: I wonder where you obtained 
that pile of cedar boughs and ferns,” 
said the Judge, dryly, glancing behind 
the pine tree near where he sat. 

“And whether some of those limbs 
on the fire weren’t cut with a hatchet,” 
interposed Rolette. 

“And whether he has trained his 
horses not to eat grass, or at least 
never to nibble daisies,” added one of 
the ladies. 

“Well, gentlemen,” 
“when you constrain me to drop one 
subject I can easily find another. | 
should like to ask Judge Deming, who 
has been here a few days and scan 
hardly afford the independent oriental 
style of this camp, what they get to eat 
down at the hotel. - I’ve noticed a good 
many horses and bridles and gay sad- 
dle-cloths over there lying around loose 
and mixed up with barrels and grocery 
boxes; but I-haven’t yet discovered 
what they have to eat.” 

“You would better dine with me some 
day and ascertain for yourself. 1 can 


said Craig, 
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assure you that the variety as well as 
the quality of our fare is astonishing, 
considering the isolation of this region. 
For instance, we dined to-day upon 
trout, venison, chicken salad, vegeta- 
bles of four or five kinds, crowned with 
avery palatable dessert, composed of 
starch pudding, lemon pie, strawberry 
shortcake, and ™ ‘ 

“] suppose,” interrupted Craig, “you 
are obliged to sit at table on hard 
benches, and at night you are laid 
away under the rafters, are you not?” 

“Very likely, my friend. But first 
you should understand that our host, 
Mr. Hutchings, is a very humane man, 
and his wife is an excellent hostess, and 
his mother a most agreeable woman; 
and though our quarters are not quite 
as spacious as yours, that there are 
several thousand dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies that were brought here on pack- 
mules, stowed away down there in the 
grocery-room for the relief of famishing 
travelers. But, sir, if you can’t afford 
to sit on benches at meals and sleep 
under open rafters at four dollars a day, 
tell how you afford to live at all. What 
do you find to eat in camp?” 

“Well, Judge, we spread a large and 
sumptuous table.” 

“Metaphorically speaking. Literally, 
a legless table, I presume,” interposed 
Rolette. 

“Of course,” responded Craig, “we 
don’t use benches ; we recline after the 
manner of the ancients. But I mean 
to say we eat and sleep at all hours, 
and enjoy the heartiest food. The la- 
dies‘never gained flesh so fast in their 
lives. We don’t bring every thing on 
atonce; but taking the days together, 
we find our larder contains unlimited 
resources of jerked-beef, canned meats, 
even to turkey and chicken, trout and 
sardines, preserved California pears, 
peaches and tomatoes, fresh bread, hot 
from a borrowed Dutch oven, and baked 
by Smax, our chef de cuisine, smoking 
slapjacks and home-made puff-cakes 


and doughnuts, together with the va- 
rious tea, coffee and cocoa decoctions 
of the most approved caterers. Aside 
from this, I may say, we have all the 
freshest vegetables and berries the mar- 
ket affords. Perhaps our ladies can 
testify to that.” 

Whereupon Craig dropped them a 
wink and a significant nod. They ex- 
cused themselves for a moment, but 
soon returned with a great dish laden 
with the most luscious red English 
raspberries. Over this Craig made a 
speech. 

“These, ladies and gentlemen, are 
fresh from the vines, picked with our 
own hands. They are a cultivated 
fruit, grown a little up the valley. The 
proprietor of the. nursery gave us the 
first pick of the season to-day. All 
good-looking tourists can obtain them 
of Mr. Lemon, at the rate of four bits 
a quart and the trouble—I should say 
the pleasure —of picking. Please set to 
and help yourselves.” 

Nobody was dainty about taking a 
dish of this delicious fruit, and swim- 
ming the berries in the fresh milk that 
was passed from hand to hand. 

“This is a real luxury,” said the 
Judge. “Only think of it—such a gar- 
den in the heart of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, nearly fifty miles from civ- 
ilization! It will do to tell.” 

“Which way do you go to get there?” 
inquired Rolette. 

“Take the trail right here,” said 
Craig, “and follow it up the valley 
about a mile, until you come to a gate; 
bear to the left beyond that until you 
see a board sign nailed to an old pine 
and labeled ‘Lemon’s Garding;’ then 
you strike across a little stream on the 
trunk of a felled tree and find a cabin 
on the right—about the only cabin 
around here—and there the man lives 
and tills his garden near by. By the 
way, Judge, if I should say that he is a 
bachelor and has lived there alone 
these ten years, with hardly a dog or 
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an Indian for company; that he keeps 
himself burrowed in the snow all win- 
ter, like an Esquimaux, and al! sum- 
mer quietly devotes himself to potato 
culture, viniculture and horticulture, 
wouldn’t that be prima facie evidence 
that the fellow was once disappointed 
im love?” 

At this the party roared, and Judge 
Deming coolly suggested that he would 
prefer to hear the opinion of the ladies 
on that point. 

“But I take exception to that,” said 
Craig. “I am just ungallant enough 
to say that women’s conceptions are 
wild and conflicting under these walls, 
unless they have been here at least a 
week, They are certainly dizzy and 
light-headed, with all manner of insane 
contradictions on their tongues, until 
about the sixth day, and then, as I 
have noticed, the senses begin gradu- 
ally to return!” 

“T don’t wonder you think so,” broke 
in Rolette, “judging from the expe- 
rience of my wife and her lady com- 
panions. Do you believe she hasn’t 
mounted a horse for five years until 
yesterday, and she was compelled to 
ride all the way into the valley from 
Black’s, thirty-six miles, before night- 
fall! The guide had his orders about 
the herses, and the whole party had to 
do it. But bless you, what a fagged- 
out set of ladies we had that night! 
They had been jounced over rocks and 
boulders, and up and down mountains, 
until every one of them had to be lifted 
from their horses. And all day to-day 
they have hardly had strength to move. 
I regard a woman undertaking this 
trip as a brave, suffering martyr!” 

“You're right,” returned Craig, “it 
ought to take all the poetry and botany 
out of them, if they all hurry through 
as you did, When they once get home 
they have the satisfaction of saying 
they have been here, while at the same 
time they don’t know much about the 
wonders of this locality. About as 
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much as the eccentric Mr. Horace Gree. 
ley, if you please. You remind me of 
him. I sometimes try to imagine his 
redoubtable figure in a saddle coming 
down the mountain. Do you know that, 
by his own confession, Mr. Greeley—who 
lauds Yosemite beyond all account— 
rode down the trail into this region in 
1859, with his feet in Mexican stirrups 
and his flesh in an agony of boils in- 
duced by the alkaline waters of Ne 
vada —that he rode through here in the 
dead of a dark night, and reached the 
hotel at two in the morning, and after 
sleep and breakfast left the valley at 
precisely two in the afternoon! Such 
is life, when done in a hurry. But, 
Rolette, I was about to inquire respect- 
ing the route and the trail taken by your 
party.” 

“Well, we came by the Coulterville 
trail. You know we are now over two 
hundred miles from San Francisco. 
Taking Stockton as a base, the problem 
is to find this midmost point in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, on a line 
south by east. Leaving the boat at 
this place, we came by stage eighty 
miles to Coulterville, where our men 
took horses, while the ladies were 
bumped along over a new road thick 
with stumps and stones by private car- 
riage to Black’s ranche, seventeen miles 
farther. Resting here for the night, we 
all took saddles and made the rest of 
the distance in one day. You know 
about that—except the windings of the 
trail, the precipitous climbing, and the 
places of sudden descent, where the 
unsteady lope of the horses bore heav- 
ily on the strength of the ladies during 
these long thirty-six miles. For me it 
was a ride of enchantment, under wel- 
come forests, and with superb points of 
outlook upon the surrounding scenery.” 

“That was quite different from the 
route taken by our party,” said Judge 
Deming. “From the same base we 
struck further south and reached Mari- 
posa. By public conveyance we went 
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on to White and Hatch’s mills, one hun- 
dred and two miles from Stockton, 
where we engaged our horses for the 
mountain trip. Taking the Mariposa 
trail at this point, we ascended the 
Chowchilla Mountain twelve miles, and 
halted at Clark’s for the night. The 
next day we visited the Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove, six miles distant, and re- 
turned to Clark’s. The third day we 
were prepared to ride twenty-five miles 
into the country, proceeding at a com- 
fortable pace and making frequent 
halts beside cool, shady streams. In 
my opinion this is a desirable route, 
considering the rugged features of the 
country.” 

“I would certainly return that 
way, were it not that our horses were 
hired for the round trip, and must 
return whence they came,” remarked 


Rolette. 


“Permit me to suggest, gentlemen,” 
said’ Craig, “that there is another and a 
third trail recently opened which I like 
better than either of the others. By 
way of Chinese Camp, Jacksonville, 
and Big Oak Flat, you can reach Hard- 
ing’s ranche, about eighty-five miles 
from Stockton, and then there will re- 
main only twenty-six miles of rough 
saddle-riding to bring you right up to 
the hotel just here. I take it this route 
is nearest on a bee-line of any; the 
Coulterville trail tends to the south of 
it, and the Mariposa trail sweeps around 
more southerly still, circling like an 
eagle. But mind you, each route has 
its unique attractions. Give me Hard- 
ing’s trail for a view of the Big Water- 
flame, for dense primeval forests and 
horrid spurs frowning with boulders; 
the route you came, Rolette, for the 
weird magic of Bower’s Cave, and the 
view at the “Standpoint of Silence ;” 
and yours, Judge Deming, for Chow- 
chilla Mountain, the Big Trees, and In- 
spiration Point. Permit me to add that 
you both travel in the least independent 
fashion for this country. Why didn’t 
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you purchase horses at the start, with 
the usual paraphernalia of camping out, 
and then jog along slowly without a 
guide, enjoying yourselves as we did. 
To be sure, we took the wrong trail 
occasionally and wandered out of our 
way; but that was all romance, the 
more pleasant because we encountered 
no grizzlies and met with no mishaps. 
In this way we trained our eyes to read 
the blazes on the trees, where they were 
old and weather-worn and you wouldn't 
know the bark had ever been chipped. 
Then, too, if a man must have women 
along on such a saddle-ride, it is better 
for the peace of society not to dash out 
their ideas all at once. All along I 
took the most of my exercise constantly 
riding back to bring up the rear. I 
think I made more miles backwards 
than forwards, for we only advanced 
ten or twelve miles a day. You 
know we came over from the Ca- 
laveras Grove of Big Trees, mounted 
horses at Sonora, and camped out 
all the way—some seventy-five miles. 
We provisioned ourselves and pro- 
ceeded independently, without being 
burdened with tents or driving pack- 
mules.” 

“Pack-mules!” interposed Rolette. 
“Nothing can inconvenience a small 
party more, in my opinion. I remember 
seeing one back on the mountain, which 
the commissary of a company of excur- 
sionists was driving along; just at the 
worst point he slid off the trail, and 
went down over and over, rolling a 
dozen times, until he struck against 
a fallen tree. He made a sweet 
chowder of the meats, crackers, jel- 
lies, pickles and pies with which he 
was loaded down, beside spreading 
wine and sauce pretty thick over 
sundry valuables in the way of cloth- 
ing, I imagine.” 

“You are right,” said Craig, “they 
are simply a pest on such an expedi- 
tion. Indeed, they are a prevailing 
nuisance, unless a man knows precisely 
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how to handle them. But, with all 
their mulishness, it is astonishing what 
they know. That’s the trouble, they 
know too much. Some of ’em, I’ve no 
doubt, roll off down a mountain just for 
spite. And you won't believe it, but 
there are plenty of mule teams on these 
heavy freighters that are so well 
acquainted with the peculiar manners 
of the country they won’t draw a pound 
for a new driver unless he begins to 
curse and swear like a pirate. That's 
the only way they happen to know he’s 
in earnest. This reminds me of my 
horse down here in the meadow. I 
don’t think I’ve told you. He's a pinto, 
rough, with short-cut mane and mus- 
tang head, but desperate on a long beat. 
I've ridden him eighty miles without 
feeding, often. All I do at noon 
is just uncinche the saddle-girth and 
let him blow a few minutes, and that’s 
as good to him as a feed of barley. 
Well, his name is Tam O’Shanter. 
Many a time, when I’ve spoken to him 
and called him ‘Tam,’ folks around 
have accused me of saying something 
else. That’s a fact! And I'll tell you 
how he got his name. Just after I 
bought him I went up in the mountains 
with a fishing party. One morning 
after a terrible rain I took him and rode 
over toa ranche a mile away for some 
milk. I obtained two or three quarts 
in a tin pail, and started back by a 
longer but smoother trail. It was an 
awful rocky desolate spot all around 
there. The pail-cover was loose and 
out of shape, and occasionally a streak 
of milk spurted out into my lap. I 
tried to walk the horse and hold the 
pail as steady as possible; but even 
then, every time there was a jog there 
was a spill. The pommel became wet 
and greasy, and soon it began to rain. 
This increased my impatience and the 
difficulty of keeping my feet still. The 
spurs would tickle him and the milk 
would spatter. But the quality of our 
coffee that morning depended on the 
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success of this errand, and I was con- 
strained to ride carefully. After stum- 
bling over rocks, I came to a swale 
overgrown with underbrush near the 
camp. 
thicket of willows almost hiding the 
trail. They were rank and tall and 


Directly in my path lay a 


soaking wet; and, before I thought, 
they were swashing me with water as 
my horse brushed through them. On 
the impulse of the moment, I jerked 
my feet from the stirrups and drew them 
up behind me on his back— mind you, 
the critter had always behaved as gentle 
as a mouse—but no sooner had my 
toes touched his hips than he jumped 
like lightning into a dead run, and I 
just managed to grasp the pommel 
with my right hand, and there I hung, 
out straight, with the milk pouriag 
down my back, bounding along on his 
tail like a foot-ball, losing my hat, and 
seeing nothing but water and willow 
leaves till he rushed into camp and 
stopped ! 

“ After that bit of experience, I very 
appropriately dubbed him ‘Tam 
O’Shanter.’ And lest he should forget 
his name, I branded him on the 
shoulder with a huge Mexican mono 
gram suspended by a pail-handle, with 
the letters T. M. O.S. artistically inter- 
locked, like a trade-mark.” 

All this while the faces of the little 
company were lightened by the often 
replenished camp-fire, and the silent 
region around lay wrapped in darkness. 
Presently a soft illumination stole up 
from behind the Half Dome on the sky- 
line to the east; it grew more and more 
strong, and soon outlined the mountain 
wall on the north, and brought out the 
rugged cliffs one after another into per 
fect distinctness. But the drapery of 
night still hung upon the trees and 
winding river at the bottom of the val- 
ley. They watched the approaching 
light, and every now and then paused 
to listen to the lowly murmur of the 
Yosemite Fall, whose voice on the even 
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ing air sounded strangely liquid and 
sweet. It was ten o'clock. 

“Tcan not interpret this scene, nor 
tum my eyes toward that miracle of a 
mountain,’ said Judge Deming at 
length, pointing toward the Half Dome, 
“without thinking of a little legend 
formerly rife among the Indians of this 
valley. The ladies may be pleased to 
hear it. In brief, it was this: 

“(Tissayac was a beautiful maiden 
wooed by Tutochanula, the ruler of the 
children of the sun. He dwelt on a 
rocky throne; she on the loftiest gran- 
ite dome. He commanded the sun, 
winds and water, so that wild corn, 
honey and flowers were plenty for the 
people. She hid herself from view, ex- 
cept sometimes in the breath of the 
morning, when Tutochanula was per- 
nitted a gleam of her golden hair, her 
shining feet and cloud-like wings. 
Onee and only once she whispered his 
name, and then vanished behind the 
mountain. Swift and hot was his chase, 
but he found her not. Morning by 
morning he followed her with feet 
swifter than deer, but ever on his ap- 
proach she filled his eyes with the down 
from her snowy wings and escaped his 
search. So was the maiden loved that 
the wild corn was neglected, and the 
grasses, flowers and leaves became 
sickly and shriveled. And Tissayac, 
sorrowing, prayed the Great Spirit to 
bring back the green leaves and acorns 
for the people. Then in an instant 
was the Dome cleft asunder under her 
feet, waters rushed in with a roar, and, 
after the chaos, this beautiful valley 
was spread out with graceful corn and 
trees and velvet sward. The maiden 
disappeared forever, leaving “ Half. 
Dome,” or “Tissayac,” five thousand 
feet high, as her monument. Tuto- 
chanula carved the form of his noble 
head on the incomparable cliff by that 
mame, three thousand feet high, down 
the valley, and wandered away in search 
of his lost love.’ 
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“So much for the legend ! 

“Tt is rather a pleasant fancy by 
which to account for the formation of 
this chasm. Strictly speaking, I sup- 
pose the base of this mountain range 
has dropped away just at this point, 
and left the walls standing just as we 
see them. I shouldn’t think such a 
chasm was traceable to any earthquake 
upheaval—all the physical features of 
this locality indicate a general sub- 
sidence of this portion of the range at 
some remote period. I think I have 
somewhere seen Prof. Whitney's opinion 
to that effect. At all events, the nat- 
ural phenomena here presented are 
most marvelous and inspiring. You 
know that Ruskin says mountains were 
made for three things: to feed the 
rivers, to purify the winds, and to re- 
joice mankind. Well, I have been 
studying mountains for a few days with 
Ruskin’s help, and I must say that, in 
contemplating these wondrous forms of 
creation, I have already grown more 
like a child than I ever thought I should 
be again. 

“By the way, Rolette, you have vis- 
ited Chamouni, and the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley under the Jungfrau in the Ber- 
nese Alps. Tell us how you rank Yo- 
semite in the comparison.” 

“T think the Valley more closely re- 
sembles the Lauterbrunnen than any 
thing else in Europe. Waterfalls and 
precipices are common to both; but 
here we have lofty pines and Douglas 
firs—there, vineyards and old oaks. 
Here we have smooth domes of granite, 
—there, glistening peaks of snow. Yo- 
semite appears to me more sublime, 
the Lauterbrunnen more picturesque. 
As tothe mountains; the Jungfrau, when 
viewed from the valley, is five miles 
distant — but here I find one can stand 
close to the base of Tutochanula and 
see his granite forehead towering per- 
pendicularly in the air half a mile 
above him. At Chamouni, the peak 
of Mont Blanc is over six miles away, 
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and that is very different from march- 
ing square up to the frowning front of 
Tissayac from this valley. Sentinel 
Rock, just behind the hotel here, has a 
marked resemblance to the aiguilles or 
needle-rocks of Mont Blanc. As to 
waterfalls, the highest in Switzerland, 
the Staubbach, falling nine hundred 
and twenty-five feet, can not, I think, be 
compared to the Bridle Veil, either in 
grandeur, hight, or the quantity of 
water leaping down its channel. And 
like most of the streams in this local- 
ity, the Bridle Veil, I learn, carries 
much less water in its fall now than it 
did a month ago, or the latter part of 
May. So far as the Yosemite Fall is 
concerned, there is absolutely nothing in 
Europe to equal it. The nearest approx- 
imation to it, I believe, is found in the 
Vorning Foss in Norway. Perhaps it 
is best likened to the Alpine avalanches 
sometimes seen slipping down the prec- 
ipices of the Jungfrau, of any thing else 
in the known world.” 

By this time the soft white moon- 
light had crept quite across the valley 
to the vicinity of “Camp Delight.” It 
was now eleven o'clock. For an hour 
they had feasted their eyes on the in- 
creasing splendor. They had counted 
a thousand fantastic images rising in 
the purple distance on the frowning 
bastions over against them ; ghosts in- 
numerable had been seen flitting out 
from under the gloom of tree and 
mountain, and-taking position like sen- 
tinels on the farthest verge of the 
meadow. Now, at length, as the line 
of radiance neared the camp, a shower 
of silver seemed to bathe the tall grass 
and whiten the tree tops; the great 
river, at its bend, gleamed like a floor 
of pearl, and the adjacent peaks rose 
up luminous, with their inaccessible 
crests crowned with a strange lustre, 


“ Like a veil of silver folden 
Round the white brow of a bride.” 


“See! see!” exclaimed one of the 
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ladies. “We can almost step into day. 
light!” ' 

Instinctively they stood up. Then 
each, with uncovered head, advanced 
a few paces, and with fixed eyes silently 
watched the dome of Tissayac, until 
the full-orbed moon rolled grandly up 
above it. 

Rolette soonest broke the silence, 

“T can not help thinking of the words 
of Coleridge, in ‘The Vale of Cha- 


mouni’— 


*Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth! 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams!’ 


And this, in the added apostrophe to the 
five torrents : 


* Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon?’ 


They possess such a wonderful appro- 
priateness to the scene before us, it seems 
odd they were not written just here.” 

“My friend,” said the Judge, “we 
are thinking pretty much the same 
thoughts. I told you my child-life was 
returning. But before we disperse for 
the night—and I see some of the ladies 
have awaited the moonlight as a sort of 
signal for dispersion—I should like to 
tell you and these friends, in brief, how 
these scenes have awakened within me 
@ new sense of reverence.” 

“ Lest some be going, let it be under 
stood about to-morrow,” said Craig. 
“Promise, one and all, to meet at the 
top of the Vernal Fall to-morrow a 
twelve o'clock, and lunch together.” 

“ Agreed,” was spoken in chorus. 

“Nor ought we to retire this charm 
ing night without leaving the echo of 4 
song somewhere. If the gentlemen are 
agreeable, I propose—after we hear 
Judge Deming —we sing one stanza at 
least of that old hymn, — 


‘Tis by thy strength the mountains stand,’” 


remarked a lady of the Judge’s party: 
. ” . all 
“Certainly we must sing,” cried all, 
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and the little company crowded around 
the Judge to listen. 

“Well, friends, when I first came to 
Yosemite I came like a pilgrim to 
Mecca. Iwas curiously devout; almost 
ready to kneel before these majestic 
shrines of nature. Then came a sense 
of insignificance. As these magnitu- 
dinous walls grew around me, I became 
dwarfed to the veriest atom. I was 
nothing. Nature was almost supreme, 
and I but an atom amid infinity. But 
by-and-by I bethought myself that these 
massive cliffs could not grow; that, 
after all, they were but dead matter, in- 
sensate, motionless ; that they were not 
eternal; that a deeper eternity existed 
in my own bosom than in all that was 
inert around me, and that in spiritual 
life and soulhood I was even more 
enduring than the granite mountains. 
Then I asked, with good George Her- 
bert, — 

‘What house more stately hath there been, 

Or can be, than is Man?’ 


and my soul said, Man is of more value 
and vaster than the snow-capped peaks. 
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Thus I attained self-consciousness ; and 
soon the giant domes became but dumb 
idols, and the valley but a playground. 
A reverential awe pointed above the 
mountains. I looked and heard a voice 
saying, ‘These forms the hand of Time 
will topple down; thou shalt live on; 
thy adoration must fix itself upon the 
Eternal.’ And, like a child, my heart 
made answer: ‘Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or even Thou had’st 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art God!’ 

“That is why I said, Rolette, that 
you and I were thinking the same 
thoughts.” 

Then, in that grandest cathedral of 
nature, whose columns are adamant, 
whose arches are the firmament, whose 
chancel is the forest, they stood together 
and sang as by common inspiration; 
after which the visitors at “Camp De- 
light” vanished toward their homes, 
through the soft air that lay like ame- 
thyst among the pines that summer 
night. 


THE GERMAN TURNFEST. 


BY GEORGE P. UPTON. 


HE recent Turnfest held in Chicago 

is worthy of serious attention upon 
the part of Americans. No organiza- 
tion, unless it be the church, is founded 
tpon more enduring principles, or has 
for its result the attainment of loftier 
tims. It was born in a stormy period of 
Eeropean history—when Napoleon was 
blazing like a meteor across the politi- 
tal sky, and when Germany was con- 
vulsed with revolutions. With a rare 
foresight, Vater Jahn built his order 
"pon principles, for the integrity of 


which, years afterwards, the American 
people were called upon to take up 
arms, and for the perpetuity of which 
they had to resort to the terrible arbitra- 
ment of civil war. It was the offshoot 
of a war of twenty years duration—a 
splendid fruit which has blossomed 
amid the confusion of battles and ma- 
tured in the heat of political conten- 
tions. It came to fruition also in the 
midst of disturbing moral and intel- 
lectual elements. It was the very 
essence of the aspirations of man turn- 
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ing toward freedom. Theology had 
little or nothing to do with its organiza- 
tion, and it has had as little to do with 
its subsequent existence. It was pre- 
eminently political in its character — 
not political in the narrow sense of the 
term, which confines politics to the 
wranglings at the hustings and the de- 
basing struggles for place, but in the 
generic meaning of the word—the rela- 
tions of the individual to the governing 
power. 

One of the cardinal principles upon 
which the Turnerbund was founded, 
was the attainment of the pure Repub- 
lic; and, as the first means to that end, 
they proclaimed as their motto, universal 
freedom. They opposed themselves to 
despotism in every form — despotism in 
the individual, despotism in the state, 
despotism in the church. They coun- 
tenanced no limitation of the rights of 
man. They recognized no slave. 
Schiller’s grand line, “I am a man,” 
they carried out to the remotest conse- 
quence. They demanded freedom of 
the conscience, freedom of mind, and 
freedom of thought. The individual 
had the right to his belief, and was not 
obliged to accept the belief of others 
upon forced dictation. Every man was 
free to worship God in the manner he 
believed right. Every man was free to 
worship a material god if he believed 
it right. Every man was free to omit 
the act of worship altogether if he be- 
lieved it right. Every man was a 
brother to every other man, his equal in 
every attribute and function; and no 
man had the right to bind any other 
man to his purposes, to buy or sell him, 
or to deprive him of the fruits of his 
labor. The Turnerbund was the com- 
bination of a moral and physical force 
born in the storm of war, splendid in 
its outlines, humane in its purposes, 
and far-reaching in its results. Such 
were the cardinal principles of this 
organization; and to these principles 
the Turners have always been true. 
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They fought for them in the land of 
their birth, and their descendants fought 
for them with equal vigor and prowess 
in the land of their adoption. The in. 
stitutions of aristocracy and slavery, 
the ownership of man in man, and the 
right to control his labor, which the 
South sought to defend and perpetuate 
in the late war of the Rebellion, were 
exactly the political and social heresies 
which the Turners had been taught to 
abhor; and the sincerity of their belief 
was manifested by the unanimity and 
zeal with which they took up arms to 
defend the cause of freedom and equal 
rights represented by the North. They 
were among the first to enlist, and their 
enunciations of freedom never had an 
uncertain sound. Accustomed to mili- 
tary discipline, and inured to toil and 
fatigue, they fought both with intelli- 
gence and power. Over one-half of 
the Turners of the United States ap 
swered the call to arms, and never 
laid down musket or sword until peace 
had been conquered. 

Such are the general principles of 
the Turnerbund, and such has been the 
conduct of that society in carrying out 
its principles. In the establishment 
and maintenance of the Bund, the 
founders displayed wise foresight. The 
same laws govern individuals which 
govern nations; and they knew that 
to make the many perfect, the one 
must be made perfect. Hence they 
based the success of their order upon 
the cultivation and perfection of the 
individual. In accomplishing this, they 
commenced, as it seems to us, in the 
only natural and rational manner. 
When nature would make a_ perfect 
man, she lays the foundation in per 
fecting his physique. And right here 
is the lesson which Americans should 
learn from the Turners: Sana mens 
in sano corpore. This isthe first element 
toward success. Not only labor and 
health, but morals and religion, depend 
upon it. There is not a people on the 
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face of the earth so wofully deficient in 
this respect as the Americans— unless 
it be the effete nations of Southern 
Burope, whose active life died out years 
ago. In the incessant and exhaustive 
struggle for competence, in the ever- 
lasting chase after the Almighty Dollar, 
in the insane desire to make riches the 
summum bonum of life, the American 
slmost forgets entirely the prime neces- 
sity of physical culture. The average 
American reaches maturity at thirty- 
five, and begins to grow old at forty. 
Look at the men you meet in the streets 
eery day! How prematurely old, 
yorn, wrinkled and decrepit they are! 
The fact is true of every profession. 
Our clergymen can not run longer than 
ayear without being taken to Europe 
for repairs. They are afflicted with all 
the ills which flesh is heir to. They 
live a sedentary, unwholesome, un- 
healthy life, which manifests itself in 
headaches, indigestions, biliousness, 
weak livers and disordered stomachs. 
Of course, the physical man must affect 
the spiritual man, for the stomach is 
dosely allied with the brain, and what 
affects the one must affect the other. 
At last the nerves break down, and the 
man is then lost to any further useful- 
ness, either to himself or others. There 
isno profession which so cruelly abuses 
itself in this manner, notwithstanding 
the fact that it occupies the highest 
position, and one which requires a 
tound mind in a sound body. If the 
shepherd go astray, what must become 
of thesheep? The same criminal neg- 
leet of the body or the physical man 
isapparent in the law and medical pro- 
fessions, and destroys the usefulness of 
practitioners at a time when they should 
be in their prime. It obtains in our 
tchool-houses, and stuffs the brains of 
the child at the expense of his legs and 
ms, his liver and stomach, thereby 
laying the foundation for future useless- 
tess. It prevails to an alarming degree 
Wmercantile business, although it as- 
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sumes another phase of physical de- 
crepitude. Here it tells upon the 
nerves with fearful power. The mer- 
chant over-taxes his brain. He gives 
himself no rest. He is consumed with 
a single idea—that of being rich; and 
to the attainment of that 
sacrifices everything else. 
seem to recognize the fact that his 
headlong course of life is wastefully 
improvident, and that more recreation 
and less haste would be the surer econ- 


idea he 
He does not 


omy, and the greater profit in the end. 
American women are no better off in 
these respects than American men. It 
is literally painful to see the army of 
hollow-eyed, pale-faced, worn and wasted 
young women upon the streets of any 
large city. The rising generation in 
the better classes of our society is sub- 
jected to the system of hot-house forcing 
from early youth. The result is that 
babies are girls, and girls are young 
ladies, and young ladies are old ladies. 
Where we ought to expect to see youth 
and beauty, freshness, elasticity and 
grace, vigorous bodies and bright, clear 
intellects, we find only worn-out, jaded, 
easily fatigued and prematurely faded 
bodies, and intellects to which any 
labor is a distressing effort. American 
men and women can not too soon com- 
mence to learn the lesson which the 
Turners are teaching in their practice of 
physical exercises, or in their vocabulary, 
“turning.” Physical culture is the want 
of theday. We have energy enough, en- 
terprise enough, skill enough,shrewdness 
enough. 
acknowledge no supremacy; we know 
no such word as fail. If to these ele- 
ments of success we joined that degree 
of physical culture, and acknowledged 
the importance of a proper amount of 
recreation, sufficient to assure what we 
may call the national health, the Amer- 
ican people would reach a standpoint 
never before attained by any nation. 
They would combine the physique of 
the ancient Romans with the intellects 


We quail at no obstacles; we 
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of the Athenians, and stand forth before 
the world as well-nigh perfect types. 

The Turners have always recognized 
the importance of this prime vital ne- 
cessity; and the founders of the organ- 
ization saw at once that it would be 
impossible to educate the mass without 
educating and developing the individual. 
Hence they made gymnastics a leading 
motive in the objects of the order. By 
their simple but effective system of 
physical exercises, they become inured 
to toil, accustomed to fatigue, capable 
of enduring hardship; in time of peace, 
active, energetic men; in time of war, 
splendid soldiers. 

In all these respects which we have 
enumerated—the love of liberty, the 
recognition of humanity and common 
brotherhood, the right of every man 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labor, 
which of course strikes at the very root 
of slavery, the importance of education, 
the removal of all limitations upon 
human conscience, which involves the 
right to worship God without any 
foreign dictation as to the manner, and 
the attainment of a high degree of phy- 
sical culture, which is the basis of all in- 
tellectual culture—the Turners teach us 
a lesson which we shall always do well 
to follow. In all these respects, except 
the last, they are in sympathy with the 
great body of the American people. In 
the last respect they are in sympathy 
only with a very small minority. 

We might have added another char- 
acteristic of the Turners, which indeed 
is a prominent element in all social life, 
and that is the peaceful, quiet manner 
in which they enjoy themselves, and the 
delightful open air sociality in which 
they indulge. This, however, is rather 
an exclusive national characteristic. I 
do not think the American can ever 
learn how to thoroughly enjoy himself. 
The bent of his nature is in the oppo- 
site direction, and he prefers to make 
himself ludicrously lugubrious and un- 
comfortable, by the practice of formal 
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and stiff conventionalities, rather than to 
give himself up heartily and unrestrain- 
edly to pleasure. The German is an out- 
of-door animal. Like his long, yellow. 
haired ancestors, he always longs for 
the woods, and seeks them upon every 
opportunity, with his wife and little 
ones. If he can not get to the woods, 
he will bring the woods to himself by 
ornamenting his door-posts with oak 
branches and evergreens. His sociality 
and his love of out-door life are natural 
characteristics. The American, per 
contra, seeks his pleasure artificially in 
crowded drawing-rooms and at social 
crushes, the publicity of which often 
borders on vulgarity. He has yet to 
learn what sociality is in its true mean- 
ing; to learn that it does not spring 
from extremes, but can grow out of 
simple, innocent, rational enjoyment. 
There are one or two characteristics 
of the Turnfest, however, which are not 
altogether worthy of imitation. Beer- 
drinking with the Germans is a second 
nature. They have been brought up to 
it from childhood. It is the Liebfrau- 
milch of their earliest recollection. It 
is harmless to them in the majority of 
cases, and it constitutes a prominent 
inspiring cause of their sociality. And 
yet there are few, even of the Germans, 
who can content themselves with this 
beverage in moderate quantities. Guz- 
zling is much more frequent than 
drinking; and he who can transform 
himself into a trough is the hero. Its 
effects upon him are stupidity, good: 
nature, and complete irrationality. We 
would not attempt to discuss the of 
mooted question, “ Will lager beer in- 
toxicate?” It is a question which is 
settled every day in every beer saloon, 
and may be settled any day by any in- 
dividual who is beast enough to attempt 
the solution. But it may be assumed 
upon very broad grounds that miscel- 
laneous beer-drinking is very unwise 
for the Americans. There is sme 
thing altogether too gross, stupefying 
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snd material in this nectar of Gam- 
brinus for the American stomach and 
brain. The habitual American beer- 
drinker becomes in time a revolting 
mass of obesity, and a very stupid ani- 
nal. His nervous temperament, which 
can indulge in the light stimulant and 
tonic of wines, is antagonistic to the 
heavy and sluggish beer. With the 
German, again, beer is a concomitant 
of sociality; with the American it 
vould be the very mainspring control- 
ling his sociality. 

There is another objectionable feature 
connected with the Turnfest, and with 
all German festivities in fact, and that 
is their national exclusiveness. The 
German, in his love for Fatherland, 
praiseworthy as that may be, brings to 
this country all the traditions, preced- 
ents and usages of his own land, and 
retains them. He absorbs little or 
nothing of the best qualities of the 
American. He stands out from the 
mass sharply and distinctly individual- 
ied, He makes no attempt to assim- 
ilate himself with the peculiarities of 
the land of his adoption. He dresses 
liferently. He eats different food. 
He has different ideas of education. 
He reads a different literature. He 
speaks, by preference, a different tongue. 
He never patronizes the drama or the 
opera, except when rendered by his own 
countrymen. He tolerates no music 
bat his own. He adopts none of the 
tustoms of the country. He stands 
utterly aloof, with scarcely any thing in 
‘ommon with the American people, ex- 
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cept where business relations affect his 
self-interest. This of itself, perhaps, 
would not be altogether objectionable, 
did he not demand that we shall come 
to him, instead of coming to us, as is 
his duty. He seeks to Germanize us— 
or, in other words, to denationalize us. 
He demands that we shall take his 
manners and customs; that we shall 
read his literature, listen to his music, 
speak his language, drink his beer, eat 
his pretzels and sausage, and observe 
his Sabbath, which is too often no Sab- 
bath at all. We would not deny that 
he has characteristics worthy of adop- 
tion. There are industry, integrity, 
love of liberty, sociality, and a rugged 
independence, which we might well 
copy. His literature is one of the 
noblest. His music has more breadth 
and depth than any other. But this is 
not enough. We have qualities which 
he should adopt. He must be an Amer- 
ican; and this he can do without for a 
moment ceasing to be a German—just 
as the native of one of our States may 
have a strong attachment for that State, 
and none the less be an American citi- 
zen. The German must abate his claim 
somewhat. He must not ask us to 
sacrifice all the results of our training. 
We may beneficially take much from 
him, but we can not be Germans. The 
nationalizing process must work upon 
him. He must be Americanized; and 
he will be, just so soon as political par- 
ties cease pandering to him and making 
him the sine qua non of elections—and 
no sooner. 
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A WESTERN UTOPIA. 


BY SANDY 


“ Without good company, all dainties 
Lose their true relish, and, like painted grapes, 
Are only seen, not tasted.” 


\ AN isa social being. The love of 

society is one of the strongest feel- 
ings in the human breast. A hermit is 
an anomaly heard of but once or twice 
in a century. As man was made for 
society, and can not live without it, the 
great end of social science should be 
to discover such a form of the social 
relations as will give to each person the 
fullest satisfaction of his wants, the 
most complete guaranty of his rights, 
and the amplest scope for the exercise 
of his faculties, physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious. Since the earliest 
times, many able writers have endeay- 
ored to prove that the individual man 
would obtain a better opportunity for 
the exercise of these faculties by unit- 
ing the human family into a certain 
number of communities or associations 
for mutual assistance and protection, 
while society at large would escape a 
multitude of evils from which it now 
suffers, and the condition of all classes 
would be vastly improved. This princi- 
ple, as applied in the various secret and 
benevolent societies, has proved of great 
value. That two men can accomplish 
more good to themselves and the world 
by mutual cojperation and assistance 
needs no argument to prove, and the 
truth holds good when applied to a 
number indefinitely larger. 

Plato, in his “ Republic,” favored the 
arrangement of society into communi- 
ties or associations, the governing prin- 
ciple of which was to be the complete 
subjection of the passions to the do- 
minion of reason. The “Utopia” of 
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Sir Thomas More, which embodied an 
ideal plan of a new society in which 
every member was to secure the hight 
of human happiness, was another argu- 
ment in favor of the aggregation of in- 
dividuals into communities. 
the earliest attempts at actual socialistic 
life was that of the ancient Essenes, a 
sect of the Jews. 
governed them are familiar to every 
student of Jewish history. 

The Mormons, or church of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints, furnish an example of 
communism mingled with gross error 
and immorality. This organization, 
founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith, has 
attained a growth importance 
reached by no other attempt at practi- 
times. The 
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cal socialism in modern 
Mormons number about seventy-five 
thousand persons, and the value of 
their possessions is very great. The 
converts are obtained almost exclusively 
from the lowest and most degraded of 
the poorer classes in Europe, while their 
laws countenance polygamy and a gen 
eral laxity of morals. The chief power 
of the community, both temporal and 
spiritual, is lodged in “the chureh,” of 
which Brigham Young is the acknowl- 
edged head. The society known as the 
Shakers has about ten thousand mem 
bers, who are generally regarded as 4 
quiet, peaceable and industrious people, 
and in their settlements in New York 
they have amassed a large amount of 
property. They are engaged chiefly ia 
agriculture and gardening, and are 
highly esteemed for their industry and 
honesty. The distinctive feature of 
their belief is the abolition of the mar 
riage system and the prohibition o 
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sexual intercourse. Both the Shakers 
snd Latter Day Saints originated in, 
snd their operations have been confined 
to, the United States. 

Another important movement of this 
kind was that of Robert Owen, in 1835. 
His theory was that of an absolute 
equality of all rights and duties, and the 
abolition of all superiority, even that of 
capital and intelligence. He estab- 
lished a large society in England, and 
also in the United States, to test the 
practicability of his doctrine; but in 
every case it proved a failure. 

One of the most remarkable advo- 
cates of socialism, and one to whom the 
world owes much, was Charles Fourier. 
Although his theory contained a large 
proportion of wild and impracticable 
ideas, the truths set forth were so strik- 
ing that societies were formed in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States, to 
carry out his views. That the principles 
of socialism will ever be largely adopted 
is doubtful; but in the discussion of 
the question, fact is worth more than 
mere theory, and I shall endeavor in this 
paper to give some account of an at- 
tempt to adapt the principles of Fou- 
rierism to the institution of our own gov- 
emmment, leaving the candid reader to 
judge of its success. 

Fourier divided the faculties of the 
soul into three kinds : 

1, Sensuous desires. 

2. Moral affections. 

3. Intellectual impulses. 

For the true and proper development 
of these faculties, society must be con- 
stituted according to the law of groups, 
which harmonizes universal nature. The 
association of the three principal agents 
of production, capital, science, and 
labor, for the mutual advantage of each 
member of such association, in the sev- 
eral branches of agriculture, manufac- 
turing, commerce, art and science, 
would prepare for the true state of 
tociety. The economy effected in ex- 
penditure and consumption would be 
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prodigious; the distribution of labor 
and its results would gradually become 
exact and equitable; the pleasure of 
combined and varied exertion would 
take from toil its monotony and repul- 
sive aspects; while the skill, the wisdom 
and the grace of every member of the 
association would be always available 
to every other member. The unity of 
the association would be expressed in 
the common domain and the common 
dwelling-house ; the variety in the sepa- 
rate apartments, the different labors, and 
the individual tastes. 

Fourier died in 1837. In England, 
under Robert Owen, the subject was 
attracting great attention; while in our 
own country, Horace Greeley and other 
writers of ability adopted the theory, 
and in many parts of the Union socie- 
ties were formed to test by actual prac- 
tice the doctrines of Fourierism, In 
the winter of 1843-44, at Southport, 
Wisconsin, then a village of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, Fourier’s book, the 
“Treatise on Association,” 
ceived with enthusiasm, and a large 
number of persons resolved to test the 
doctrine which it advocated. An agent 
was dispatched into the interior of Wis- 
consin in search of a suitable locality 
for the new colony. Near the site of 
the city of Ripon, in the northwestern 
part of Fond du Lac county, about 
twenty miles from Lake Winnebago, he 
discovered a favorable spot. The site 
chosen was a valley about one mile in 
width and two or three miles long, 
through which meandered a fine stream of 
water, and bounded on either side by a 
range of beautiful hills. The soil was of 
unbounded fertility, and no more advan- 
tageous location could have been found 
in the West. The report of the agent 
proving satisfactory, six or eight fami- 
lies, numbering about twenty-five souls, 
set out from Southport, early in May, 
1844, to find a new home and test the 
theories of Fourier and Greeley. Their 
worldly possessions were conveyed by 
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means of four yoke of oxen, which 
formed no insignificant part of the 
outfit of the community. They 
reached the place chosen for the new 
settlement, which they christened 
“Ceresco,” on the 25th of May. A 
tract of land embracing six hundred 
acres was purchased from the govern- 
ment, and the society was regularly 
organized, taking as a guide Fourier's 
“Treatise.” The association was in- 
corporated by an act of the territorial 
legislature of Wisconsin, as a joint 
stock company, under the name of the 
Wisconsin Phalanx, the shares being 
fixed at twenty-five dollars each. The 
affairs of the society were under the 
management of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and nine 
councilors. The members were di- 
vided into three series—the agricul- 
tural, mechanical and educational; and 
each series again divided into groups. 
The different departments of labor were 
assigned to the different groups of a 
series, each of which was under the 
management of a foreman elected every 
week. All work done was paid for at 
an established and equitable rate, and 
board at the common table was paid 
for at a fair price. Each individual’s 
possessions, when joining the society, 
were appraised, and he was duly cred- 
ited with the amount. All property 
was held in common. 

From the very initiative step, the 
young colony throve with wonderful 
rapidity. Additional land was _pur- 
chased, new farms laid out, a flouring- 
mill, saw-mill and blacksmith shop 
built; and all who joined them found 
ready work, good pay, and good board 
ata remarkably low price. Gray-haired 
men now residing in the vicinity, tell of 
the excellent fare served up at the long 
tables, when the weekly expense to 
each boarder did not exceed fifty-six 
cents. The surviving members of the 
association aver that “in the days 
when they were pioneers” in the ranks 
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of the Wisconsin Phalanx, real genuine 
happiness was nearer to them than ever 
before or since. The moral code of 
the society was sufficiently explicit to 
secure a strict observance of the ordi- 
nary rules of life. The sacredness of 
the domestic relations was preserved 
inviolate; the Sabbath was observed 
by a total cessation of labor and the 
prohibition of all hunting or fishing 
upon that day; obscene or profane lan- 
guage and drunkenness were not al- 
lowed ; and, although the Phalanx was 
composed of liberal rather than ortho- 
dox theological views, they encouraged 
the preaching of the word of God, but 
admitted nothing into their laws which 
would countenance any particular relig- 
ious denomination to the exclusion of 
the rest. Two clergymen—a Baptist 
and a Methodist — were enrolled among 
the number, and regular religious ser 
vices were conducted upon the Lord’s 
Day. The utmost freedom and tolera- 
tion of opinion were allowed. Many of 
the members of the association are 
yet residing in the vicinity, and are uni- 
versally regarded as upright, conscien- 
tious and exemplary citizens. Schools 
and churches, lectures and an amateur 
theater, furnished the necessary instruc- 
tion and amusement. A post-office was 
established, and the young colony grew 
apace. In 1847, the yield of wheat 
from the lands of the society was above 
twenty thousand bushels. Manufactured 
into fluur, it found a ready sale in the 
surrounding country, then being rapidly 
developed. Within the settlement of 
Ceresco, the Phalanx had its own mill- 
ers, its own blacksmiths, its plow- 
makers, its merchants, its bakers, its 
shoemakers, and its tailors. A record 
was kept of each individual's labor, 
board, and expenses, and although work 
was optional with each person, idleness 
was rare. The mills and shops of the 
society also carried on a considerable 
business with the settlers outside the 
pale of the Phalanx, from which 4 
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respectable income was derived for the 
common fund. 

In 1846, Warren Chase, then presi- 
den: of the Phalanx, was chosen a del- 
egate to the Constitutional Convention 
for Wisconsin. He subsequently rep- 
resented his county in the territorial 
council, and in 1848 was a member of 
the convention which formed the consti- 
tution afterwards adopted by the people 
of Wisconsin, and now the law of the 
land. 

In 1848 murmurs of discontent arose. 
From two dozen persons, the society had 
increased to nearly two hundred. The 
corporation owned in fee simple about 
eighteen hundred acres of land, a large 
proportion being under cultivation. 
The farms were well stocked ; the finest 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry in the 
West were to be found within the 
limits of Ceresco. The members of 
the association had enjoyed almost uni- 
versal good health,—the services of a 
physician having been seldom or never 
called for. But, whether owing to a 
radical defect in the system, or to pecul- 
iar circumstances, the disaffection 
rapidly increased. Men who had en- 
tered the Phalanx with a rifle and one 
cow, found themselves part owners of 
one of the finest settlements in the 
West. They itched for a division, that 
each might obtain his share. The 
principle of cotperation and mutual 
assistance which had made “ the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose,” and in 
four years transformed the unbroken 
prairie into a thriving village, with 
farms valued at thousands of dollars, 
and excellent mills and shops, supply- 
ing a large population, was thrown 
aside, and the desire to have “a finger 
in the pie” brought on a dissolution. 
In 1849 it was formally resolved to dis- 
band the Phalanx. The personal prop- 
erty of the association, nominally val- 
ued at $12,000, but really worth more 
than double the amount, was divided 
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During the ensuing winter an act of 
the legislature was obtained, enabling 
the Phalanx to dispose of its real 
estate, and the dissolution was com- 
pleted in 1850 by the distribution of 
the landed property among the remain- 
ing stockholders. The tract of land, 
eighteen hundred acres in extent, em- 
bracing a large portion of the present 
site of Ripon, according to its nominal 
value, was worth $26,000, which was 
much below its market price. 

At the final breaking up of the 
society, many of the younger men fell 
in with the tide of emigration then set- 
ting toward California, some few sought 
homes in other parts of the West, 
Warren Chase and a few others re- 
turned to the East, while the majority 
remained .upon the land which they 
had received. Many of them are yet 
residing in the vicinity of Ceresco, and 
a number have occupied important and 
responsible positions of trust and profit 
in the county and State. The city of 
Ripon for many years was represented 
in the Wisconsin Assembly by a former 
member of the Phalanx. The Sheriff 
of Fond du Lac county, and the chap- 
lain of Prison 
were good and true members of that 
body, while many others are well known 
for their sterling honesty and worth. 

Thus ended the experiment of social- 
ism conducted upon principles which 
could in considered 
repugnant to the Christian public. A 
higher grade of morality was main- 
tained than is found in the West gener- 
ally; virtue was encouraged and evil 
discounteuanced, both by example and 
precept. The candid 
admit that, while it continued, the 
Phalanx was in the main a success. 


the Wisconsin State 
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The individuals who composed it were 
tenfold more successful, pecuniarily, 
than if they had trusted to their own 
personal eiforts, each in a separate 
field ; while the general wealth, comfort 
and happiness were secured, and all the 
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benefits and pleasures of society en- 
joyed, in a degree otherwise unknown. 
It is the general belief of those inti- 
mately conversant with the history of 
the association, and in no wise inter- 
ested therein, that had it continued in 
operation until the present time, and had 
the disturbance of 1848 been quieted, 
the corporation would have become, 
without exception, the wealthiest in 
the West. Accumulating and _in- 
creasing as it did during the four 
years of its active course, its status in 
twenty years would have become so 
vastly improved, and its possessions so 
greatly increased, as to stagger belief. 
At the inauguration of the enterprise 
in 1844, the property of the society was 
worth but a few hundred dollars. In 
five years it had increased to more than 
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forty thousand dollars, and this entirely 
by the voluntary labor of about one 
hundred and fifty persons. At the 
same ratio of increase, its possessions 
would now have reached hundreds of 
millions of dollars in value. 

This experiment of Fourierism, under 
the influence of our free institutions, 
seems to demonstrate, not the imprac- 
ticability of the theory, but rather that 
the American mind is not in a condition 
to adopt it. When faithfully applied, 
the principle was found to work admir- 
ably; but it contained within itself the 
elements of its own destruction. How- 
ever fair and impartial the trial may 
have been, another experiment is neces- 
sary to prove its adaptability to Ameri- 
can institutions. 





THESE FOREIGNERS AGAIN. 


BY JOSEPH KIRKLAND. 


| OW can I best get clear of things 

familiar? Show me my way out 
of the way!” This is the instinctive 
cry of the enterprising traveler. To go 
to an American hotel abroad, and other- 
wise to herd with one’s own fellow- 
countrymen, is a confession of home- 
sickness and of regret for having left 
home at all. The place to see Ameri- 
cans isin America. In foreign lands the 
true sight to be seen is “These For- 
eigners.” The proper study of man- 
kind is man of other kinds. Some 
bright writer has lately put this so 
strongly as to say that you should visit 
each country in its most peculiarly 
characteristic season of the year— 
Lapland in winter and Italy in sum- 
mer. 

But it is far from easy to leave the 
beaten track. American ways are the 


best ways in the world, and Americans, 
on the whole, are the nicest people. 
American morals and manners (in our 
set) are the most decent—at once the 
most free and the most safe for women 
and girls; and American piety is the 
very best ever invented for every day 
wear by rational folks. It ought to be 
so, certainly. Mankind has not lived 
and toiled all these ages for nothing, it 
is to be hoped. We must have learned 
something and got onward ‘a little. 
Yes, indeed! New things are better 
than old, and this is as true of coun- 
tries and cities as it is of gloves and 
brooms. A warm, bright, clean Amer- 
ican home is better, in the long run, 
than all the palaces that ever were 
opened for show; and for steady com- 
panionship, give me the true American. 

Knowing or feeling all this is what 
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makes it hard to act contrariwise. It 
seems like a willful sacrifice of mental 
and bodily health to persistently run 
counter to your cherished convictions 
—shun the things you like best and 
seek their opposites. You must do it 
as you climb a mountain to gain a view, 
or take an uncongenial cold plunge or 
shower for the sake of the glow that 
follows.—The writer hereof is still in 
the glow of a plunge into an out-of-the- 
way department of France. 

Paris is perfected for Frenchmen, 
but spoiled for Americans. Old Paris 
is no more. New Paris has pulled it 
down—torn off its cloak of romantic 
antiquity, and exposed its secrets to the 
sun and air till they have dried up and 
blown away. We sought in vain for 
any thing to carry us back even to the 
last century. Nothing peculiarly stu- 
dentish or Bohemian could we find in 
the Latin quarter; nothing in Saint 
Germain characteristic of the old no- 
bility; nothing in the cité deeply, darkly, 
preternaturally low, villainous, wicked 
and inhuman, such as the “ Wandering 
Jew” and the “Mysteries of Paris” 
had led us to hope for. This is all 
very well for these Frenchmen, but very 
disappointing to Illinoisans, There 
were in Paris but few old things, except 
in the Museum of Antiquities. There 
were many old people, though; more 
in comparison to the rest, we thought, 
than were to be seen in America — per- 
haps because in America the old enjoy 
seclusion more than they do in Paris, 
where the taste for social gaiety and 
amusement only dies with the latest 
breath. The gay old Frenchman likes 
to enjoy himself in company up to the 
day when (to use his own expression to 
designate the time when he should be 
dead and buried) he “shall be eating 
his salad by the roots.” 

Speaking of old people reminds me 
of one regret we felt when it was too 
late, viz.: that we had not sought out 
the oldest Parisian we could find and 
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asked him about the Reign of Terror. 
There must be hundreds of people in 
Paris who saw that wonderful time; for 
it is not yet eighty years since, though 
it seems as if the terrible narrative 
were a mere tradition of the dark ages. 
It would be something to have looked 
into eyes that had in other days re- 
flected the grim, black guillotine, and 
watched it, day after day, crunching in 
its steel teeth the fairest, brightest and 
best people of the land till all were 
devoured ! 

New Paris is to Old as a fine 
cleared farm is to the vanishing forest 
primeval. The farm is better for a 
crop, but the place is quite spoiled for 
a pic-nic. New Paris is fine, very fine; 
but if you get a set of photographs of 
buildings and look at them through a 
stereoscope, you can do it pretty good 
justice. Baron Haussman, Prefect of 
the Seine and re-modeler of Paris, has 
obliterated an old historical picture to 
make room for a new architectural 
drawing ! 

So we saw all the stock sights, from 
the Tuilleries and the Luxembourg 
down to the Morgue, and from the Em- 
peror and Empress, who are exhibited 
in the first, down to the two or three 
unfortunates who unfailingly present 
themselves daily for exhibition in the 
last named. And we shopped in all 
the shops, from the Maison du Louvre 
down to the Rue de Bac. (The latter 
our fair cousin declared was so named 
because when you bought any thing 
there you were sure to rue it and wish 
to take it back.) Then we made ready 
to shake off the dust of Paris from our 
feet— metaphorically speaking, for lit- 
erally there is no dust in Paris, the 
streets being daily or nightly washed 
clean with brooms and water. And 
being disappointed in Paris, we here 
take our revenge by calling it a “fail- 
ure,” and pronouncing it spoiled for 
travelers of sentiment. 

As has already been said, it was far 
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from easy to start off into any out-of- 
the-way route. It seemed so natural, 
so almost inevitable, to buy our tickets 
and label our baggage for Geneva and 
Mont Blane, like the rest of the world! 
Thus should we keep with our friends 
and brothers, new and old, and, in fact, 
“feel at home,” though we were abroad ; 
and by doing this we could read a vast 
number of pages in our guide-books 
and make quite a respectable progress 
in our remarkably slow French novels. 
How could we all go to this apocryphal 
mining village that one of us was so 
drawn toward, merely because he was a 
miner? At last it was decided that the 
miner should go alone to the mining 
district, while the rest pursued the more 
beaten track. The difficulty of getting 
out of the rut of custom reminded one 
of us of an occasion when, once upon 
a-time, he took a young lady to see a 
storm on the sea-shore. After strug- 
gling a moment to keep her feet, and to 
face the driving wind and sand and 
spray, she said, “I think I would rather 
come down and see a storm on some 
quiet, pleasant day,” and departed for 
more comfortable quarters. Very like 
her are those travelers who want to go 
abroad, and yet always to feel at home. 

“ Accoutred as I was, I plunged in ;” 
accoutred in all my stock of French—a 
stock which, like other accumulations, 
seems quite vast when you are laying it 
in, but lamentably small (bankrupt 
sometimes) when you come to lay it 
out; accoutred, also, in some warm 
traveling shawls, which came in play 
before next morning ; for the third-class 
ear, which I had taken to make my 
plunge into strange life more complete, 
was quite cold. I wrapped myself in my 
overcoat, and disposed the shawls so as 
to warm some peasant women who 
were my fellow-travelers. I regretted 
to perceive that they took me for a 
Prince in disguise—or a government 
spy, I can not say which—for they 
talked with each other apart from me, 
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in subdued tones, always with a per. 
ceptible reference to my appearance 
and behavior, though never allowing 
their curiosity to be rudely displayed, 
As the night wore on, however, their 
reserve wore off; and finally, when a 
young soldier—on a furlough and a 
spree—insisted that I should drink 
from his canteen, and I did so, “with 
the respects of an American soldier,” 
the general good-feeling was very great. 
Some of the women went so far as to 
joke each other on my innocent atten- 
tions in the shawl matter! If any of 
them had been young and pretty the 
joke would have been more perceptible 
to me; but French women, unless on 
the stage or behind shop-counters, seem 
never to be young and pretty. Perhaps 
this is a matter of cause and effect— 
those who are attractive finding such a 
ready market for their attractions. But 
the beauty of our fellow-countrywomen 
spoils us for the same class among 
“These Foreigners.” 

The freedom, both from care and 
from governmental interference, of any 
people, can be partly judged by their 
patronage of railroads and local means 
of travel. Many of “These Foreign- 
ers” are so enslaved by poverty that 
they can never see much of their native 
land. In many countries of Europe 
the laboring man can not travel even 
from parish to parish without a docu- 
ment showing that he leaves home by 
permission, his debts paid and his 
chance in the conscription duly under- 
gone; and besides, carrying enough 
means in hand to insure his not falling 
upon the charities of the parish he en- 
ters. But by this standard the French 
are personally free and happy people. 
Their railroad trains are full of travel- 
ers of that class next above the lowest 
physical labor. I should imagine that 
a majority of all the people who are 
born and who grow up in France see 
Paris before they die. 

If it were not for this great passen- 
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ger traffic the railroads could not exist. 
Their freight business is comparatively 
nothing. The very name of a “ freight 
train” is unknown even in England, 
and they speak of a “goods train” or a 
“parcels train” instead. The differ- 
ence in the phrase illustrates the differ- 
ence in the thing. There is in France 
no one great section of country which 
produces while the other manufactures, 
exports and consumes. Probably fifty 
freight trains every day leave Illinois 
for the East, each carrying from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of the 
raw products of the earth. No such 
huge tide of commerce exists in any 
other country. The roads converging 
at Paris, as almost all French railroads 
do, carry in, daily, a part of what Paris 
neods to eat, drink, wear, and burn, and 
but little else. This radical difference 
between our railroad system and theirs 
must be borne in mind by any one who 
attempts to take a general or compara- 
tive view of the two. Our passenger 
traffic is almost a mere incident to the 
great business of the lines, while with 
them the freight business is only inci- 
dental to the travel. This naturally 
leads their roads to aim at smoothness, 
high speed and safety, while we need 
more especially cheapness, and only 
smoothness and safety enough for low 
speed and heavy loads. 

It is to be remarked, that our roads, 
asa rule, pay; while foreign roads, as 
arule, do not. Small cost, slow speed, 
high rates, and few hands, have made a 
financial success in America; while 
cheap money, cheap labor, perfect 
science, large cost, high speed, low 
rates and ceaseless governmental inter- 
ference, have produced a financial fail- 
ure in the older countries. 

These pages of note-book and mem- 
ory have brought us, by 8 A. M., 
to “Montceau-les-Mines, Département 
Sadne-et-Loire,” where the railroad and 
our journey came together to a termi- 
aus. (The leisurely nature of the peo, 
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ple is illustrated by the sesquipedalian 
names they give to persons, places and 
things—their vivacity by the rapidity 
with which the polysyllables rattle off 
their tongues. The balance remains in 
our favor, however. I can count one 
hundred twice in English while the 
glibbest of Frenchmen can jabber it 
once in French.) I parted with regret 
from my friendly fellow-voyagers, and 
began to note the town. Alas, it was 
not picturesque! It was simply a 
young, thriving, mining community; 
not at first view any more unlike an 
American mining town than Paris is 
unlike New York. I went to a barber 
for a little refreshment of toilet, then to 
a street-corner tavern for my breakfast, 
and then began the business of the day 
by calling at the headquarters of the 
great coal company. I found a court 
yard surrounded on three sides by old 
brick buildings and inclosed on the 
fourth by a tall iron fence. All was 
quiet and deserted, and gave no sign of 
life except one old porter, who was 
wheeling some rubbish in a barrow. 
“Where were the gentlemen?” “Just 
gone to breakfast.” “When would they 
return?” “At about two o'clock.” 
And this was just at eleven in the 
morning ! 

At last I had arrived at the pictur- 
esque. To one who knew, by hard 
experience, how Americans manage 
coal-mines, and, indeed, all other kinds 
of business, the very idea of a lot of 
men systematically spending the three 
central business hours of the day in 
getting their breakfast, was truly re- 
freshing. It was mysterious, incredi- 
ble, and therefore almost sublime. 
Said I, to myself, “This is not a desert, 
but it looks very like a waste; it is not 
a ruin, but it seems to tend strongly in 
that direction.” I have since asked an 
American coal operator how long he 
thought one of our operations would go 
on on such a system, and he answered 
that his enterprise would run about 
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three hours; for the first day's break- 
fast would bankrupt the concern. 

I began to feel a little awkward at 
the idea of presenting myself before 
such an august power without any cre- 
dentials; but my reception by the gen- 
tlemen, when at last they did return, 
soon put to flight any anxiety on that 
score. It was cordial in the extreme. 
On simply giving my name, my nation- 
ality, my business and the object of my 
visit, I was received with open arms. 
One of the officers, who spoke English 
well, devoted himself to me. All there 
was to be seen was at once offered for 
my inspection. Here are some of the 
things I learned. 

The capital stock of the company is 
$3,000,000, gold. Its total product in 
1866 was 150,000 tons. (I know of a 
coal mine in Illinois which with one 
hundreth part of that capital has turned 
out one-eighth partas much coal.) The 
working of the mines dates from 1769, 
when Louis XV. “conceded” thirty- 
one square leagues to “the Sieur Dela- 
chaise.” This company dates from 
1832, when, under Louis Phillippe, the 
great tract was reduced to about 
seventy-five square miles, of which 
about twenty-five square miles were 
“conceded” to this company, and twice 
as much to another greater one. 

So this company (“Blanzy”) has 
something less than a township of land. 
It has seventeen mining shafts and 
three drainage shafts, with twenty sta- 
tionary engines, twenty miles of rail- 
road above ground and thirty miles un- 
der ground, six locomotives, 532 rail- 
road cars, 1,473 underground cars, 420 
canal-boats and eight steam tow-boats ; 
also coal cleansers, coke ovens, coal 
presses, etc. Also, to do its own work 
in all these operations, it has foundries, 
machine-shops, forges, carpenter-shops, 
and a drawing and designing establish- 
ment. 

It has 3,500 workmen and five mining 
villages, containing 700 tenements. It 
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has a fine church, of Roman architec. 
ture, a savings bank, and a benevolent 
association, which takes care of the work- 
people when they are sick or old, and 
provides schools to educate the chil. 
dren. There are eight of these schools, 
where the children are taught reading, 
writing, a little grammar, history, geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. 
tions of music, and “above all, an 
effort is made to inculcate in them 
those religious principles which are at 
the base of the moral.” 

The boys’ schools are directed by fif- 
teen friars; the girls’, by seventeen 
nuns. The total outlay for schools, 
medical attendance and alms, in 1866, 
was about $19,000, gold. 

It has two musical societies, tanght 
by professors paid by the company. 
The young men have formed a band; 
the young women a choral society. A 
library is being collected. Old miners 
are pensioned; one of sixty years of 
age and forty years of service gets sixty 
dollars a year, gold. (This effort of 
benevolence has been honored with 
special letter of approval by Napoleon 
III.) There is an infant asylum, where 
children three to six years old are taken 
care of in the day-time, so that their 
mothers can work at the mines. There 
is also a system whereby workmen can 
purchase, on time, from the company, 
small houses and pieces of land. 

From the few hints above given, an 
Illinoisan can estimate the contrast be- 
tween the methods in which things are 
done by us and by “These Foreigners.” 
Perhaps he can also guess, in some de- 
gree, the style in which Illinois coal 
mines will be operated a hundred years 
hence. 

I saw a double-cylinder engine, of 
three hundred and sixty horse-power, 
doing the work of one mine, which we 
should have done easily with one of 
one hundred horse-power. 

I saw long lines of women, boys and 
girls, picking over and assorting by 
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hand the rough product of the mines, 
ach earning about one franc a day. 
Jn our country the women would have 
een at home, doing their husbands’ 
and children’s housework, while the 
boys and girls would have been at 
school or at play; and the rough coal, 
vithout any assorting, would have been 
nade to answer every purpose. 

I saw great machines, where the 
“sack” or fine coal was freed from 
impurities ; thence part of it was taken 
to coke ovens and coked, and the re- 
mainder to great presses, where it was 
pressed into briquettes or artificial 
blocks of coal—the favorite fuel in 
France for railroads and steamers. 
They told me that these coke ovens and 
briquette presses were the most prcfita- 
blepart of their business; and I look to 
see the day when similar processes are 
carried on in America, where now the 
fine coal or slack —say one-fifth to one- 
tenth of all the coal mined— is thrown 
away as useless. 

Isaw everywhere great outlays and 
4’ corresponding perfection in the ap- 
pliances for business. Also, great 
quantities of both capital and labor 
idle or half idle. In short, a degree of 
magnificence and leisurely deliberate- 
ness quite in keeping with the mid-day 
three hours’ breakfast. 

I saw institutions, apparently benevo- 
lent in their aim, but really adapted 
(and possibly intended) to keep men 
quiet and contented, at very low wages. 
Those beautiful efforts of paternal care 
terve to protect and guard, but they 
tlso serve to restrain and guide the 
grown-up children whose labor supports 
the whole structure. 

The rationale of all these contrasts 
seems to be that the rates of wages de- 
wanded by both capital and labor are 
less by one-half than those current with 
ws. The moment that money became 
vorth ten per cent. per annum instead 
of five, and skilled labor two dollars a 
day instead of one, then each man 


must work all his time instead of half; 
each of those engines must use half its 
power instead of a quarter; each of 
those barges must make one trip to 
Paris per week instead of one per 
month, or the company must go under. 

Perhaps it is as well as itis. Two 
men there get their quiet living from a 
thousand tons of coal, where one gets 
his living in America. If by some 
magic touch those fellows could all be 
turned into our kind of men, then the 
product of coal would be doubled, the 
market overstocked, and (supposing the 
process carried to its ultimate result) 
half of them driven off to find new 
worlds to conquer, new soils to till, 
mines to work and markets to supply. 
The vastness of the job we find before 
us on this continent is our only excuse 
for working so hard as we do. As soon 
as we have “caught up with our work” 
a little, we may as well slacken up in 
our toil, begin breakfasting from eleven 
to two, and dining at six P. M., with 
French cookery and real old Burgundy 
wine! And this brings me back to a 
gayer part of my subject. 

After my hosts had done the honors 
of their coal mines to the full, they 
insisted that I should join them at a 
kind of mess dinner they take daily to- 
gether. Of course I held back only so 
far as politeness required, and greatly 
enjoyed the meal. It was at the village 
tavern where I had breakfasted, but in 
a private room. The food was not 
very noticeable; but as we were in the 
very heart of the Province of Bur- 
gundy, they brought out the finest wine 
I ever drank, and in all probability the 
best I ever shall drink. It was the 
best they had, and there is nearly as 
great a difference between their best 
and their poorest as between ours. The 
wine was quite a novel experience, and 
one that some of my readers would 
probably like to share with me. 

The most memorable part of the oc- 
casion, however, was not what we ate 
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and drank, but what my French friends 
said. 

Here I met with what is no doubt 
the common experience of foreign 
French speakers in France. As long 
as those gentlemen spoke to me di- 
rectly I could very well understand 
them; when they talked to each other 
my closest and most fatiguing attention 
often failed to catch so much as a hint 
of what they were driving at. 

Also, the best part of my own French 
speaking was early in the game. Later, 
my memory and my tongue seemed to 
tire, and then my much-prized “idio- 
matic French” degenerated into the 
baldest and most bare-faced translated 
English. 

I must say I suspect that we republi- 
cans deceive ourselves and each other 
as to the strength of Napoleonism in 
France. Outside of Paris—and per- 
haps other large cities with which I am 
not acquainted—there seems to me but 
one sentiment regarding the existing 
government, namely, that it is one that 
sustains at once the glory and pros- 
perity of France. Such was certainly 
the view taken by these respectable, in- 
telligent, middle-class men of the coal 
mines. If there be any opposition it 
is in the interest of republicanism, not 
of Bourbonism or Orleanism; in other 
words, legitimacy. The old aristocracy 
strained that strong chain of feudal 
loyalty too hard, and it broke and can 
never be re-welded. 

Having known the French Princes 
when they were in our army, I spoke of 
them, of course with praise. My com- 
panions asked as to their military ca- 
reer in America, and listened with com- 
placency to what I had to say in their 
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favor; but they had nothing to remark 
on the subject except this: “Yes, , 
lack of personal courage was never 
one of the faults of that family.” 

I spoke of the good old Prince de 
Joinville, whom I had shortly before 
met in Switzerland. My friends, his 
countrymen, agreed with me that he 
was good, but had no affection or en- 
thusiasm to spare for him. 

They asked me about the French 
regiment (De Trobriand’s, —th New 
York), and upon my simply giving it 
its share of praise among other fight 
ing regiments of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, tried hard to make me say that 
it was the bravest of the brave; and 
when my conscience and my patriotism 
forbade my allowing this invidious dis. 
tinction, I think they were a little hurt, 
These foreigners in France have a 
craving for military glory which is very 
near to the sublime—within one step 
of it, certainly. 

One man joined us at dinner whom I 
had not before seen, and who had 
nothing to do with that coal company, 
or any other, so far as I could find out. 
He did more talking than any one else, 
and expressed his Napoleonism with 
some reservation. I have since sus 
pected that he was an agent of police, 
drawn thither by the report that I was 
an emissary, either Orleanist or Repub- 
lican. Perhaps, however, I wrong the 
gentleman. In any case I hope he en- 
joyed his dinner as much as I did mine, 
and my conversation as much as I did 
his. I should be glad to be a well- 
watched spy again to-morrow at the 
same table and under the same circum- 
stances. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR’S STORY. 


BY E. M. SMALLEY. 


MOROSE old bachelor is an un- 
fi profitable creature. Creeping 
slong the by-lanes of society, loveless 
snd homeless, insphered in and bounded 
m all sides by self, bowing down in 
sioration before mammon alone, and 
foally sneaking out of a long and lonely 
lfe—forgotten, as he was forgetful, of 
man,—such a being presents, perhaps, 
the most wretched sight in the whole 
range of human experiences. He is a 
mere human vegetable ; and, like many 
hateful weeds which obtrude upon most 
sscred places, and under the most un- 
favorable surroundings take root, live 
and grow—nobody knows how or why— 
be becomes a pest in the way of better 
men. Providence sends him no chil- 
dren, and the devil deigns not to send 
him any nephews—contrary to the old 
proverb in such case made and cited. 

But a kindly old gentleman, who in 
heroism has faced the world singly, hon- 
oring the memory of a departed dear 
one by remaining unmarried ; who thus 
sanctifies and hallows an honorable 
passion of his youth, at the same time 
making a home, and in it gathering 
around him the happy faces of kins- 
folk, creating joys for them which 
are not for himself; who toils for man, 
promoting the growth and spread of 
goodness and truth, and patiently bides 
the time which shall restore his cher- 
ished treasure in the bright diadem 
of a brighter realm, among the just 
made perfect—that time which shall 
join him in eternal bliss to his loved 
me, in sweet communion with the 
goodly company that look forever 
upon the King in his beauty—such a 
man stands out in the panorama of 


human life in shining contrast with the 
abject mortal sketched in my opening 
paragraph. He attains to a loveliness, 
a glory of character, however humble 
its manifestations, compared with which 
the dignities of rank, the distinctions 
of society, sink into vanities indeed. 
An eminent example of the latter 
class was the late Judge M., of Ver- 
mont. He was at once the ablest and 
best man I ever had the good fortune to 
know or the honor to claim kin to. 
“Uncle Rodney,” as he loved to be 
called, was a thorough classical scholar, 
a shrewd and successful lawyer, a 
learned, just and fearless judge—in 
which office he served for nearly thirty 
years of his toilsome life, finally resign- 
ing, to the regret of the whole commu- 
nity. To the bar he was acceptable for 
his acquirements and wonderful ability, 
and to the people at large for his integ- 
rity. He was often urged to take a seat 
in the national Senate; but his modesty 
and aversion to political servility—more 
or less of which attaches to the purest 
candidates or to their partisans — 
always led him to decline promptly 
and decidedly the honor, and to stay 
on the bench, where he felt that he 
could be of more use, as he often said. 
Honors, for their own sake, had no 
charm for him ; this world was the same 
with or without them—a lonely journey 
over a dark and rugged pathway. Be- 
lieving in a charity which fills an 
empty stomach before it feeds the soul, 
which clothes a shivering body before 
it looks after spiritual needs—a 
charity which relieves the wants of 
the degraded poor before trying to work 
spiritual reforms—he was a gener 
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ous alms-giver, practicing his theo- 
ries, and often touching the hearts of 
the vicious and reforming their habits 
by substantial kindnesses, and not by 
an empty show of solicitude for their 
spiritual hunger! Among his friends 
he was charming in his conversation. 
He had a rare fund of quaint stories, 
snecdotes, traditions and legends, from 
the funny to the most pathetic, which he 
told as no one else could. He had at 
times a fine relish for wit and humor, 
and a keen perception of the ridiculous ; 
and at other times would thrill you 
through and through with a love tragedy 
or a ghost story. In person he was tall 
and handsome, with a pair of glorious 
eyes, which lit up his face with a beau- 
tiful gleam in moments of enthusiasm. 
In repose his countenance always bore 
@ very sad expression, with the air of 
sober thought. His entire manner 
impressed a stranger with an idea of his 
mental strength and rare gifts. Such, 
in a few words, was Uncle Rodney; and 
I shall attempt no further portraiture, 
for I am well aware how far short I 
come of describing its noble prototype. 

Judge M., for many years —in- 
deed always —after his father’s death, 
made his residence at the homestead 
farm, in a large old-fashioned house 
on the banks of a lovely river. It 
stood in one of those cosy and pic- 
turesque nooks which Vermont affords, 
reminding the lover of poesy and 
nature of the elysian fields of the 
older poets. It was a fitting home for 
such a man; and here he gladly retired 
to rest whenever his official duties per- 
mitted. My first and sweetest remem- 
brances are of that spot. My holidays 
were best enjoyed roaming about that 
dear old farm, freed from the juvenile 
toils of the school-room. There I 
hunted and fished, or rode a lively 
ambling pony. There I used to 
bathe, frolicking in the clear waters 
of the murmuring stream, which spoke 
in my romantic boyish ears a vari- 
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ous language, and sang in voiceless 
music a strain which I fear is foreign to 
me now—silent, or at least unheani 
amid the din of busy life. On its banks 
under the great elms that edged the 
intervening meadow, I have lain on the 
grassy mound through long sunny days, 
reading the romance of the “ Norther 
Wizard,” or drinking in great draught 
of enthusiasm from the poetry of 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or “ Rare Bea 
Jonson,” and many another. There | 
learned to love the classics, and fitted 
myself for college under the kind and 
careful tuition of the Judge. And there 
too—yet but little later—I strayed many 
an hour “in the gloamin,” along the 
margin of those singing waters, with s 
blooming, bright-eyed girl—who nov, 
a sedate matron, sits over against 
my table engaged in the prosaic task of 
darning stockings! But the loving eyes 
and answering smile are there still! 

But it is not of my own happy and 
smooth love-making that I propose to 
speak. It is to tell the story of Uncle 
Rodney’s sorrow, to reveal the sad mys 
tery which ever seemed to becloud him 
and hang a dark veil over the history 
of his early life. I am about to tell 
it for the first time to the children of 
this generation. Those who knew ita 
the time were few, and out of respect to 
the Judge suppressed it, as he was 
keenly sensitive to any gossip touching 
himself. 

Various were the speculations and 
conjectures among marriageable ladies, 
old and young, why Uncle Rodney 
never married. Many a dashing and 
ambitious belle, in times long gone, 
has plotted in vain to interest him; 
many a demure maiden lady, of uw 
questionably choice qualifications 
become a wife to him, has hinted 
much by that language without words 
or tongue known only to the court of 
Cupid — but he had no ears to hear not 
eyes to see such disinterested intims 
tion; many a blooming young widov, 
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with just enough sadness clinging to 
jer weeds, and enough womanly tact to 
gok the levity of the belle without tak- 
ig on the primness of the spinster, has 
given in very desperation to bring 
shout the desired offer of marriage. 
Many of these were most undoubted 
pies in the matrimonial lottery — 
pusessing wit, wealth and beauty— 
sho sincerely loved him, and exerted 
ieir utmost powers of fascination, only 
lose their time, and, I shrewdly sus- 
pet, his good opinion with it. By no 
utifice could he be lured, and none of 
tem ever got a word from him on the 
nbject. He would even leave the 
nom if gossip about the courtings and 
pvemakings in the neighborhood hap- 
pned to come up for discussion. In- 
ied, such topics came to be forbidden 
in his presence. Although he was a 
nost courteous gentleman of the old 
whool, and gallant in every other 
nspect, he never was seen or known to 
uke a young lady’s hand, unless, in- 
teed, she was nearly related to him by 
tleod. As I said before, very few ever 
new the reason for his strange con- 
duct. 

One calm and lovely Sabbath even- 
ing in May, some twenty years ago, 
is good old man was quietly taken 
m high to the bride for whose sake he 
tad toiled and waited so patiently for 
nore than fifty years. A fit of apoplexy 
mapped the thread of life, and he sank 
to his wakeless slumber as a child 
ills asleep on a mother’s bosom. He 
iad but just closed the family evening 
ayers when he was summoned into 
ihe presence of that Maker he had 
erved so well, and whom he had but 
tat moment glorified in an eloquent 
nvocation. My father was his execu- 
wt,and with his papers he found a man- 
wcript addressed to myself, instructing 
te to do with it as I saw fit. It was 
ita meagre memorandum of the inci- 
tuts I am about to give. He explained 
ome in a note that he had not the for- 
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titude to fill out all the details. He 
left that for me to do, if I chose. I 
have always regretted that he did not 
tell the whole story in his own chaste 
diction; but, as he did not, I will try to 
tell it as nearly in his own words as I 
can: 


“Tn the latter days of an unusually 
warm and sunny May, in the year 178-, 
my senior year was drawing to a close 
in a New England college. I was to 
graduate the following August, when I 
should be a few days more than twenty- 
one years of age, and was then to be 
married to a beautiful girl, at the 
house of whose parents I had been re- 
siding. An intimacy had sprung up be- 
tween us which soon became a holy 
attachment —a deep, abiding affection, 
ending in a solemn betrothal. 

“The many delicious hours of our 
courtship, the exchange of affection’s 
dearest vows, lie entreasured in my 
bosom as matters too sacred, too 
pure, too much like glimpses of 
higher and holier realms, to allow 
of any revelation or comment. I 
pass them over, merely remarking that 
their memory is so deeply graven on 
the tablets of my heart, that I could 
not erase them, even were I disposed so 
to desecrate all that is best in my na- 
ture. On this account, the idea of mar- 
riage with any other person has always 
been repulsive to me—has always 
seemed as misplaced and revolting as 
festivities in a house of mourning; and 
I have ever turned the thought out of 
my mind in abhorrence as a treason 
against that pure spirit who from on 
high has ruled my earthly destiny, and, 
I hope, fitted me for better things. 
God’s will be done; but may the hour 
delay not which will join me to my dear 
one, by bonds which shall never again 
be broken, in that blissful life beyond, 
whose glory is Love! 

“T was engaged to marry Anna 
Arlington on the twelfth day of Au- 
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gust, 178-, it being the evening of 
‘Commencement Day.’ At the time 
my story opens, she was at a popular 
and excellent boarding-school in Con- 
necticut, completing her studies, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the grave 
duties of a wife, according to the ac- 
cepted routine of those days. I will not 
attempt to describe her qualities, for I 
know the value which the world places 
upon the panegyrics of lovers. Tome she 
was pertection. She was but little more 
than two years my junior. As her 
parents and my own were wealthy, and 
disposed to be generous in providing 
for us, it was thought best that we 
should marry as soon as consistent — 
that is, as soon as | was graduated ; and 
to this sensible view we gave a hearty 
and a grateful assent. Every thing 
seemed to conspire to render our, start 
in the new relationship propitious, and 
even brilliant. With what happy im- 
patience we looked forward to that 
day which was to give us to each 
other! It fills my heart with conflict- 
ing emotions, as I recount again and 
again the smiting disappointment which 
crushed the love-light out of my soul, 
and well-nigh shattered my reason | 

“Anna was the belle of a large com- 
munity; and as she added wealth of 
beauty to her wealth of purse, and I 
was her choice out of many suitors (one 
of whom, poor tellow, took his life in a 
frenzy of grief), and the more espe- 
cially as the match gratified the ‘old 
people,’ we were naturally the envy 
of many less favored lovers, whose 
course of true love was tortuous and 
rough—a perfect whirlpool of vex- 
ation and disappointment when com- 
pared with ours. Ah! how short- 
sighted is man! Alas! the veil that is 
over our vision! 

“My father was a patron of letters, 
and cherished an ambition that his only 
son should pass a lite in study and lit- 
erary culture. But ‘Man proposes, 
God disposes,’ and poor father’s in- 
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dulgent ambition was never to be real: 
ized, although I do not believe he eve 
blamed me for it. One bright Thurs. 
day afternoon about five o’clock—to go 
back again to the beginning—I went tp 
my chamber, after a fatiguing day in 
the examination room. The ordeal of 
college examinations was much mor 
rigid and critical in those days tha 
at present. For many years littl 
indulgences, one after another, have 
added cushions to the 
the college curriculum, so that the 
brains of pupils take fewer jolts and 4 
much easier ride over the toilsome and 
rough roads of learning, and the 
fatigues are less. At any rate, 90 it 
strikes my mind as I compare my jour 
ney with what seems to me to be a mere 
pleasure excursion through the aca. 
demic groves, embellished with the taste 


vehicles of 


of our more modern scholars, till it has 
become, as it were, a landscape gardea. 
In those days, the examination would 
occupy from five to six weeks of cor 
tinuous work, for about ten hours daily, 
The Seuior class passed this ordeal in 
May, to give a better chance to pr 
pare for Commencement, which closes 
the college year. The mind duny 
that period was kept at the greutest 
pitch of tension and attention, and we 
became very much exhausted ere the 
close of the last week. Thoroughly 
fatigued in mind and body at the ume 
I have spoken of, 1 went to my chamber 
to make ready for the tea-table by 4 
thorough washing, cleansing my baud 
of chalk and black-wash, aud riddug 
my brain as much as | could of couie 
sections and the calculus. 

“] am thus particular in detail, be 
cause it has occurred to me that per 
haps this strain of the mental fue 
tions may have had something to # 
with the phenomena I am about” 
recount, aud which I have hundreds of 
times, without success, eudeavored W 
explain or account for to mysell 00 
natural or philosophic principles. The 
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human mind, in its various modes 
sod conditions, perfect in one sense, 
sod imperfect in another, many times 
diseased in health and healthy in dis- 
gse—to use & seeming paradox— 
js @ mysterious agency, operating ac- 
cording to laws which rank among the 
greatest mysteries of our being. It may 
be, that somewhat in analogy to the 
functions of the body, which are won- 
derfully developed by a course of phys- 
ical training, the faculties of the mind 
may be trained and developed in any 
given direction until they exhibit start- 
ling results—and this, too, in the direc- 
tion of what is sometimes called ‘ clair- 
voyance. Be this as it may, and 
avoiding a psychological debate, | will 
resume my narration. 

“In order to put the reader in pos- 
session of all the facts relating to what 
I have never doubted was a super- 
natural occurrence, lying, at all events, 
beyond the precincts of philosophic 
exposition, it may be remarked that 
at the time I speak of I had been 
for two or three days oppressed in 
mind by an abiding melancholy such 
as I had never felt before, and never 
have suffered since. I carried about 
in my mind constantly what _per- 
haps every person may have felt at 
tmes—a wearying presentiment that 
tomething dreadful, some crushing, 
blighting blow was impending over 
me, and that to be 


I was soon 


tushrouded by the dark mantle of 


ifiction. What was to befall me 
l could not imagine; but, do what I 
might, I could not rid myself of the 
persistent conviction. My melancholy 
wok no definite form, and the premoni- 
tion pointed in no particular direction, 
louly remember that it did not embrace 
aly anxiety on account of my darling 
Anna, my bride elect. This might 
have been owing to the fact that on the 
previous Saturday I had received a 
cheerful and affectionate letter from her, 
the usual weekly communication. She 
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spoke of herself as perfectly well, and 
wrote in her own sprightly style; she 
alluded to her return about the eleventh 
of July to prepare for our wedding and 
tour in Europe. For this reason, per- 
haps, she was not prominent in my dark 
picture of approaching evil. 

“ Well, as I have said, on this Thurs- 
day evening I went to my chamber to 
wash my hands and arrange the various 
matters that go to make up &@ young 
gentleman’s toilet. My chamber was a 
large airy one in an old-fashioned farm 
house, chosen by me in preterence to 
the more finished upper parlors, be- 
cause of the fine view it afforded. 
The entrance door was directly oppo- 
site a door opening upon a flight of 
stairs leading to the garret, as we call 
the attic, in which the family stored 
the various indispensables to the gen- 
uine New England symposium. At 
the right hand side of the entrance 
door was a large fire-place, common in 
those wood-abounding days—and oppo- 
site the fire-place hung my looking- 
glass. The weather being warm the 
fire-place had been cleared and cleaned 
out, and was garnished on either side 
with a small evergreen tree, and at one 
side stood my large study chair. I had 
washed, and was making ready to 
shave, when, standing up before the 
glass, I all at once became conscious of 
a dim, shadowy reflection ia it of some- 
thing behind me in myarm-chair, I 
turned about, and there, sitting in this 
chair I have described, was an outline, 
indistinct at first—a kind of visible 
unseen. I regarded it for a moment 
intently, when the apparition took the 
clear, distinct form of my beloved 
Anna! She sat there, regarding me 
with such a look of anguish, of despair- 
ing entreaty, as is indelible in my mem- 
ory, though long years have passed 
away! Her face was very pale; her 
left hand was clasped about her throat, 
and I could even discern my engage- 
ment ring on her finger, while her mght 
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hand was extended toward me. I saw 
her as distinctly as I ever did. How 
long I remained silent and stationary I 
can not say, but it could not have ex- 
ceeded a few seconds, though it seemed 
as many hours. I was so awe-struck 
that I could not move or speak at first ; 
but gradually regaining my self-posses- 
sion, I advanced toward her to speak, 
thinking that perhaps, after all, it might 
be some sort of trick or ‘scare.’ I 
had not crossed the room, however, be- 
fore she vanished, and I saw her no 
more! I knew then that she was dead; 
I could at once interpret the occasion 
and meaning of my dark forebodings. 
Oh! the agony of that moment, from 
which dates the loss of all my earthly 
happiness! Almost paralyzed by what 
1 baa seen, I went down to the sitting- 
room, not knowing what to say or 
do; but I acted wisely, it turned 
out, by saying not a word of the oc- 
currence. I must have betrayed my 
condition of mind, because comments 
were freely made by the family on my 
wild, haggard appearance, which was 
attributed to a severe day’s work. I 
remember, however, that I noted the 
time of day by the clock, as I had no 
doubt that it was a fatal hour for my 
earthly hopes. 

“At this juncture of affairs the ser- 
vant girl went up to the attic to obtain 
the necessaries for supper. She had 
been gone buta little while when we 
heard a terrific shriek and a heavy fall. 
We rushed up stairs and found her 
prostrate on the floor in a fainting fit, 
with the dishes she had carried strewed 
about the floor. I suspected the cause, 
and glanced at the fire-place, but saw 
nothing; nor did any one else remark 
any thing unusual. It took a long 
time, with the aid of the old family 
doctor, to restore consciousness to the 
affrighted girl. When she had suffi- 
ciently recovered, she protested in the 
most solemn manner, amid shrieks and 
hysterics, that she saw ‘Miss Anna’ 
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sitting in my study chair near the fire. 
place, in exactly the posture I have de. 
scribed, and that she stood watching 
her for many moments before she found 
strength to scream, and then fainted, 
The doctor, who was an infidel and 4 
thorough skeptic, sneered at this ‘no. 
tion of a silly girl,’ and ridiculed what 
he deemed and pronounced to be the 
‘hysterics of a nervous female, scared 
at her own shadow.’ I now thought it 
time to tell what I had seen. This 
revelation staggered the worthy man a 
good deal, and he finally fell in with my 
interpretation of the matter; for ex. 
plain it away, or account for it, we could 
not. 

“What was to be done was a ques- 
tion of grave debate among us. I| was 
for starting off at once to learn the truth 
as to the fate of my poor girl. The 
old people, although they opposed my 
project with puritanic hostility to any 
thing which looked like yielding t 
superstition, or even unexplained haste, 
still, I believe, secretly favored the 
proposition, and in a half hour more | 
was well mounted and on my sorrowful 
errand. The journey usually occupied 
from five to six days in those times; 
but by spending money freely for fresh 
horses, and by hard riding, I reached 
the school where Anna resided, on the 
next Sabbath afternoon. I found my 
worst fears more than realized. All that 
was left to me of my darling was her 
white and beautiful form, enshrouded 
for that mysterious bridal where majestic 
Death officiates, and whose bonds are 
never broken! She had died on Thurs 
day afternoon, at precisely the hour—a 
nearly as I could compute the time— 
when I had first seen her apparition in 
my chamber many a mile away. As 
soon as I was sufficiently master of 
myself in the stupefaction of fresh 
grief, to comprehend fully what wa 
said to me, I learned that she had bees 
troubled with an influenza—not sup 
posed to be of a serious character— 
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for three days; just about the length 
of time that I had suffered with 
gloomy forebodings! On Thursday, at 
shout noon, she was taken suddenly 
yorse; her throat began to swell, and 
she was in great pain. At last she felt 
herself to be dying, and secured a 

ise from those around her not to 
gfer her to be buried till I should 
rive. ‘For,’ said she, ‘I shall warn 
Rodney, poor boy, of my death!’ She 
had no more than spoken the words, with 
great difficulty, when her throat filled ; 
snd in spite of all that could be done, 
ina few moments she suffocated. The 
physicians announced, as the result of a 
post mortem examination, that if they 
hed known the precise nature of the 
disease, they believed they might have 
saved her life by a simple surgical 
operation, and me from a living burial 
through years of lonely woe! 

“My best affections have lain in the 
tomb where I laid my choicest treasure 
in that gloomy May. And if I have 
been at all unmindful of the claims of 
social life, let them who would blame 
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me make my case their own; and in 
proportion as their hearts find sympathy 
for me in this blight upon my earthly 
existence, will they bear with my short- 
comings and forgive my errors!” 


My little story is told. I have only 
to add that a careful examination of 
papers startled me not a little, when I 
ascertained that Judge M. died on 
the anniversary of the death of the 
charming lady he was to have mar 
ried. Her miniature, which I found 
in a little cabinet bequeathed by him 
to me, hangs in my library; and I 
will add that such a radiant beauty 
well justifies the constancy of the pas- 
sion she inspired. The ring which 
sealed the engagement spoken of 
sparkles on the hand of my good wife, 
a fitting emblem of the lustrous virtues 
which it symbolizes ; and now, as she 
leans over me while I pen these con- 
cluding lines, she drops a woman’s tear 
to the cherished memory of dear 
“Uncle Rodney.” 





RETAIL TRADE AS A MEDIUM OF DISTRIBUTION. 


BY FREDERICK LOCKLEY. 


0 man can look abroad upon so- 

ciety and not be painfully impressed 
with the chaos that meets his view ;— 
wdue accumulations of wealth in the 
hands of a few, while the many thou- 
ands are destitute of the bare de- 
teacies of life; strikes for shorter hours 
of labor, while fully one-sixth of our 
tatire working population are at this 
moment without employment; the min- 
al and agricultural resources of the 
country in no way adequately developed, 
tad our population suffering privations 
from their inability to provide for their 
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domestic wants. This state of things 
asks for a little sober thought. Did 
the Divine Maker scatter his gifts thus 
profusedly around, and then interpose 
some barrier to prevent his creatures 
from enjoying his bounty? Did he en- 
dow man with his delicate perceptions, 
his thirst for inquiry, and his keen 
sense of enjoyment, and then condemn 
him to a life of monotonous toil? Are 
his creations more extended than his 
beneficence, and is the Almighty favor 
confined to a small proportion of the 
human race? 
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These investigations lead us into the 
domain of social science. Astronomy 
has discovered the laws which govern 
the planetary bodies; geography, chem- 
istry and physiology have each inter- 
preted to us the system of the earth, 
the transmutations of matter, and the 
bodies which we inhabit. But the laws 
which govern human society, which de- 
termine the awards of labor, and which 
nicely adjust the immunities due to the 
individual in return for the personal 
freedom of action which he yields to 
the community, are not generally under- 
stood ; and our present anomalous social 
condition is due to this popular igno- 
rance. 

Are the laws that govern industry, 
that regulate production and consump- 
tion, together with the vast business of 

‘domestic interchange, intelligently ob- 
served? The results apparent in so- 
.ciety, that we are restricted in our con- 
sumption through a want of means to 
purchase, that the natural resources of 
the country are so imperfectly de- 
veloped, and that so large a proportion 
of our reproductive industry is now 
‘rusting in idleness, show conclusively 
‘that some vital economical law is ob- 
structed in its action. 

The two economical evils to which 
ithis false state of things is mainly at- 
itributable, are hired labor and retail 
‘trade. Retail trade, as a medium for 
the distribution of commodities, is 
wasteful and inefficient. It is indi- 
vidual and competitive enterprise, in- 
stead of intelligent and harmonious co- 
operation. The trust committed to this 
agency is to supply the forty millions 
of our population with nearly all the 
articles that furnish food, clothing and 
shelter. That the vast importance of 
this charge may be adequately con- 
ceived by the reader, we will briefly 
state that the value of the commodities 
annually consumed by our population 
is estimated at $2,000,000,000, giving 
rise to a domestic commerce exceeding 
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double that sum; while our average 
foreign trade scarcely reaches $35). 
000,000 annually. Is it not all-impor. 
tant, then, seeing that the moral and 
physical well-being of the great mass 
of the people depends, to a great ex. 
tent, upon the economical and efficient 
performance of this work, that the 
wisest rules which human experience 
and foresight are capable of framing 
should be applied to the perfecting of 
its machinery, and that the business of 
domestic interchange should be the 
very embodiment, paragon and exenm- 
plar of our attainment in economical 
science? 

In an earlier day, when the habits 
of the people were simple, and every 
housewife was her-own butcher and 
baker and weaver and brewer, the in- 
terchange of industry for industry was 
comparatively a minor interest. The 
modes of transportation, away from 
navigable streams, were confined to the 
slow wagon or the equally sluggish 
canal; intercommunication between re 
mote portions of the same country was 
restricted to the few principal towns; 
and it is related that in the Second 
Charles’ reign, the West of England 
squires lived eleven years in ignorance 
of the fact that the King had sum- 
moned no parliament. In those days 
an occasional dealer, who kept a stock 
of imported or manufactured articles 
to supply the few wants of the inhabit- 
ants round about, was a real benefac- 
tor to the community. 

But with the universal application of 
steam to transportation and the maut- 
facturing processes, the business of do 
mestic interchange has increased 
mammoth proportions; each individual 
is mainly dependent upon the industry 
of others for the endless variety of ar 
ticles which support modern life, and it 
is from the hands of the factor or retail 
tradesman that all these commodities 
are received. 

Now, nothing is more obvious thao 
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the proposition that the fewer agents 
through whose hands an article passes 
on its way from the producer to the 
consumer, the less will be its ultimate 
cost. The process of transferring an 
aticle from hand to hand produces no 
value, (except in cases where a product 
is transported from its producer to a 
market; here, of course, its value is 
increased,) and the more persons who 
are engaged in this pursuit, the heavier 
the burden entailed upon the commu- 
tity. Exchange could yet be practiced 
between the producers of different com- 
nodities without calling upon the retail 
tradesman for intervention: thus, the 
farmer could exchange his grain with 
the cloth-weaver, and the blacksmith 
exchange his wares with the shoe- 
maker; but this primitive system of 
barter has been long outgrown by our 
civilization, and a medium for the dis- 
tribution of commodities in “parcels to 
suit purchasers” is just as necessary 
s branch of industry as any of the 
mechanic arts. 

But if society is willing to support 
s tradesman for the accommodation 
afforded by his keeping articles upon 
his shelves for distribution to consum- 
ers in quantities to suit their wants, it 
asks of him that he will return to the 
community an amount of useful service 
tquivalent to the cost of his support. 
Wedo not want half-a-dozen individu- 
ils to divide a duty amongst them which 
ue person could perform equally as 
well; because the cost of the support 
of these half-dozen tradesmen, with 
their families, is imposed upon society, 
vhile the industry of five-sixths of the 
umber is of no practical value. 

And here the writer is led to notice 
42 important error which Adam Smith 
bas fallen into, while treating upon this 
tubject of retail trade. This distin- 
guished writer remarks : 


“The prejudices of some political 
Witers against shopkeepers and trades- 
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men are altogether without foundation. 
So far is it from being necessary to tax 
them, or to restrict their numbers, that 
they can never be multiplied so as to 
hurt the public, though they may be so 
as to hurt one another. The quantity 
of grocery goods, for instance, which 
can be sold in a particular town, is limi- 
ted by the demand of that town and its 
neighborhood. The capital, therefore, 
which can be employed in the grocery 
trade can not exceed what is sufficient 
to purchase that commodity. If this 
quantity is divided between two differ- 
ent grocers, their competition will tend 
to make both of them sell cheaper than 
if it were in the hands of one only; 
and if it were divided among twenty 
their competition would be just so 
much the greater, and the chance of 
their combining together in order to 
raise the price, just so much the less. 
Their competition might, perhaps, ruin 
some of themselves; but to take care 
of this is the business of the parties 
concerned, and it may safely be trusted 
to their discretion. It can never hurt 
either the consumer or the producer; 
on the contrary, it must tend to make 
the retailers both sell cheaper and buy 
dearer than if the whole trade were 
monopolized by one or two persons.” 
(“Wealth of Nations,” Bk. 2, Ch. 5.) 


Some ten or a dozen years since, the 
newspaper press of New York engaged 
in a controversy upon the effect pro- 
duced by flour-jobbers upon the well- 
being of society. The “Tribune” held 
that all the profits derived by these 
operators from their speculations in 
this staple commodity were just so 
much abstracted from the pockets of 
the community without any useful ser- 
vice being rendered in return; adding: 
“ When we read of an enterprising house 
in Boston having netted half a million 
dollars by their operations in flour dur- 
ing the past winter, we are satisfied 
that we are reading of a wrong state of 
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things.” The “Times,” holding Adam 
Smith’s view, argued that the competi- 
tion between these dealers produced a 
plenty in the market; that if a firm 
realized half a million dollars this year 
it lost an equal amount next year, and 
the purchaser was none the poorer in 
the end. 

But the fallacy of this argument 
must be apparent to all. Who sup- 
ports all this swarm of tradesmen 
while they are diverting the transfer of 
necessaries from a direct course from 
the producer to the consumer? They 
return no useful industry for the bur- 
den of their support; they are mere 
parasites upon society, and whether 
making fortunes or losing them, their 
intervention is equally prejudicial. Ab- 
bott Lawrence has given it as the re- 
sult of his life-long observation, that 
ninety-seven per cent. of the entire 
mercantile community fail in business. 
Who bears the burden of all this un- 
successful effort? Since the industry of 
these tradesmen produces no value, it 
is evident that not only the cost of their 
support, with that of their families, 
clerks and other employés, but also 
the whole of their wasteful expenditure 
in handsome stores, gilt signs, and 
every costly device of advertising and 
solicitation, and for bringing their names 
before the public, has to be subtracted 
from the productive labors of those 
who create value. 

By a singular fallacy of deduction, 
the most profound mind of the present 
day, John Stuart Mill, has been led 
to perpetuate the same error which we 
have pointed out in the great Dr. Adam 
Smith. This distinguished economist 
advances the argument that mankind 
are naturally indolent, inclined to pas- 
sivity, and to become the slaves of 
habit. “To be protected against com- 
petition,” he urges, “is to be protected 
in idleness and mental dullness, and to 
be saved the necessity of being as ac- 
tive and intelligent as other people.” 
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In another place he says: “Let them 
once attain any state of existence which 
they consider tolerable, and the danger 
to be apprehended is that they vill 
thenceforth stagnate, will not exer 
themselves to improve, and by letting 
their faculties rest, will lose even the 
energy required to keep them from de. 
terioration. Competition may not be 
the best conceivable stimulus,” he ad. 
mits, “but it is at present a necessary 
one, and no one can foresee the time 
when it will not be indispensable w 
progress.” 

To refute these views we have but to 
appeal to the social developments of the 
present day for arguments. The com- 
petitive and coiperative principles are 
working side by side; there is no need 
to build fair-seeming theories or resort 
to logic for deductions; the indubitable 
facts of the case will tell the story best, 

One gloomy day in November, 1843, 
a dozen poor Lancashire weavers met ia 
the back room of a mean inn in Roch- 
dale to devise some plan for amelior- 
ting theirhard condition. Their hered- 
itary experience had been that the 
wages of cotton-hands were insufficient 
to support life; they felt that bringing 
up their children to the drudgery of 
the cotton-factory was an injustice and 
a hardship; and, driven to desperation, 
they had resolved to lay their wits 
gether and test the usefulness of the 
wisdom that is evolved from a multitude 
of counselors. One man, although 
belonging to an unrepresented class, 
thought to put in motion political agr 
tation and try what virtue inbered i 
the exercise of universal suffrage. The 
idea was favorably received. With 6 
latent Jack Cadeism influencing their 
minds, they were ready to believe that 
the election of members of their ows 
class to parliament would lead to are 
distribution of property; and, unco 
sciously adopting the poet’s sentiment, 


“The lamentable change is from the best; 
The worst returns to laughter,” 
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they felt secure — for, as they possessed 
sothing themselves, they could not be 
losers by a fresh throw. One longer- 
headed speaker, however, reviewed the 
probabilities. The goverment was worse 
jn debt than themselves, and it could 
give nothing to the subject which it had 
not first taken from him. Parliament 
at in London, while they lived near the 
Tweed; and any chance of a redress 
fom this remote body seemed too 
vague for them to put their trust in. 
And as for the results of any political 
agitation, these honest, sturdy opera- 
tives, not having the self-sufficiency of 
the traditional three tailors of Tooley 
street, felt that the intervention of the 
Horse-Guards and the ready bludgeons 
of the policemen were the only disturb- 
ing influences any efforts of their class 
would be likely to evoke. Thereupon 
their thoughts took another turn. They 
looked toward political economy for 
help. Could not their employers pay 
them higher wages? and if they re- 
fused could they not be forced to do so 
by strikes? But some of those present 
bad already had experience enough of 
strikes, and they felt unwilling to resort 
toany such desperate means for a rem- 
edy. To quarrel with their employers 
and cause a cessation of their mills 
would only be to create fresh difficul- 
ties. These men had no great West to 
eseape into; the pressure of over-pro- 
duction and the harsh domination of 
capital weighed upon them and hemmed 
them in on all sides. 

A happy thought occurred to one of 
the conclave. “If we can not get 
higher wages,” said he, “the only 
thing to be done is to make what we 
do get go further.” This novel propo- 
tition led to discussion. “If we can 
tot increase our income,” the speaker 
iterated, “let us manage our out-go 
more economically. It may be that with 
what we thus save we may commence 
a enterprise which shall afford us an 
imeome in addition to our wages. Each 
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one by himself can do but little; still 
if we set back to back, and join hands 
(rather a mixed figure) as to-day we 
have joined speech, something useful 
may come of it. ‘What is impossible 
for one man is easy for two,’ is a truth 
the world over.” 

Quite unconscicusly the speaker had 
hit upon the immense force latent in 
the principle of cotperation. In union 
there is strength; and when a class of 
men have the moral elevation to subor- 
dinate their own selfish instincts to the 
general weal—to put themselves en 
rapport with their fellows instead of in 
opposition to them—they have a gather- 
ing force developed whose possibilities 
are measured only by human capability. 

From the resolution thus formed by 
these ignorant and obscure artisans, is 
dated the birth of the vast codperative 
establishments in Great Britain. They 
went resolutely to work. That same 
evening they drew up a paper, with 
twelve signatures appended, binding 
themselves to provide a fund by the 
weekly payment of twenty pence each, 
proudly naming their novel enterprise 
“The Rochdale Association of Equita- 
ble Pioneers.” By December 21st the 
number of pioneers had increased to 
twenty-eight, and by the most stringent 
economy they had raised a capital of 
twenty-eight pounds. The development 
of this germ is now celebrated as one 
of the proudest achievements of asso- 
ciative effort, and we give the following 
from a recent writer as evidence of the 
vitality that belongs to this principle: 


“Tn the city of Manchester is an in- 
stitution of which all the world has not 
yet heard, since it prefers the voice of 
figures and tardy results to the more 
conspicuous advertisement of words as 
a medium of publicity—an enormous 
coéperative wholesale supply store, fur- 
nishing the many colperative stores 
of England and Scotland with goods. 
Since the foundation, in 1843, of the 
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store of the ‘Equitable Pioneers at 
Rochdale,’ a small city twelve miles 
distant from Manchester, the system of 
direct dealing between producer and 
consumer, without the aid of middle- 
men, had increased with unparalleled 
success, and the absolute necessity of 
this wholesale store .c.ced it into exist- 
ence. The growing prosperity of the 
multitude of retail stores increasing 
from year to year, rendered it necessary 
to found a great center or nucleus of 
supply, in order to facilitate, cheapen, 
and distribute purchases. * * * 
The advantages of a great guiding 
center like this had long been foreseen 
and advocated by the untiring Green- 
wood, Edwards, Pitman and others. 
Yet it was necessity that in August, 
1863, called it into being; and in 1864 
it commenced business under the ap- 
pellation of the ‘North of England 
Cotperative Wholesale Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited.’ None 
but cotperative societies holding shares 
and stock in it are allowed to purchase 
from it, since it has no commerce with 
the outside world. It bids fair to be- 
come the most extensive business con- 
cern in the world. After passing the 
ordeal of objections and resistance, 
such as all innovations are sure to 
encounter, it began rapidly to enroll 
constituency after constituency until it 
has now not fewer than seventyive 
codperative stores, with their three hun- 
dred and eighty branches in different 
parts of England and Scotland, that 
are now retailing goods forwarded them 
by it. It is subject to their action, and 
delegates from them meet regularly to 
dictate its career, on true democratic 
principles. It is worked from the dem- 
ocratic idea of its distant neighbors. 
The ballot dictates all its motions. * * 
* * In this wholesale scheme, as in 
all other cotperations, the middle-men 
stand a poor chance. The giant strides 
over them like a Cyclops. He has but 
one eye, and that looks straight ahead 
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for supply. Demand takes care of it. 
self. The store has competent agents, 
foreign and domestic, among whom are 
some of the best buyers in England, 
There is one at Cork, whose sole busi- 
ness is to purchase butter; another in 
France, who purchases beeves; several 
in Germany and Belgium, in search of 
cheese, fruits, meat and butter; and it 
is now contemplated sending a wheat- 
buyer to America. These buyers deal 
directly with producers themselves, ig. 
noring all intermediary barter ; and, for 
the first time since the patriarchs, are 
the producer and consumer thus brought 
face to face, without a triplex effrontery, 
into amicable commerce. Competitions 
are disallowed. Coiiperation takes the 
initiative, and displays the motto, ‘A 
first-rate article for a fair price.’ It 
deals in nothing but the very best; and, 
being the embodiment of independence, 
is worked with wonderful celerity and 
cheapness.” 


Here is an illustration of the asso 
ciative spirit, and it is agreeable to 
dwell upon its beneficent results. It is 
based upon the recognition of an iden- 
tity of interest between all members of 
the human race; it relieves our in- 
stinctive selfishness of its grasping anti- 
social character, and teaches a man 
that his happiness is best secured by 
harmony instead of antagonism with 
his fellows ; it smooths the path of life 
to many who now find it so wearisome, 
and renders possible that universal 
practice of love, which is the active 
principle of our religious faith. Mr. 
Mill agrees that “competition may not 
be the best conceivable stimulus,” but 
he holds that at present it is a neces 
sary one, and so little of the optimist is 
in him that he declares “no one cao 
foresee the time when it will not be ix- 
dispensable to progress.” 

To the writer it is a melancholy 
instance of human inconsistency tbat 
one of the most liberal and perhaps the 
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very foremost mind of the present age 
sould have so little faith in human 
ssture as to avow it as his belief that 
the cruel spur of individual antag- 
quism must be inflicted upon society to 
prevent mankind from relapsing into 
lethean dullness. In early days the 
priests believed that mankind could not 
be entrusted with liberty of thought, 
and so killed and persecuted all those 
who dared to disturb their dreams of 
wiversal quiet. The exercise of civil 
freedom by the subject was regarded as 
equally dangerous and impracticable ; 
hence kings were invested with irre- 
sponsible power to banish or behead 
every man who had the boldness to 
challenge their right divine to govern. 
From the same mistaken idea of God's 
beneficent design it is claimed that man 
must be goaded by opposition into 
healthful and progressive exertion. 
Hundreds of instances in our present 
industrial experience can be pointed to, 
to expose the fallacy of this view. 

Many a manufacturing firm in Europe, 
finding it impossible to carry on busi- 
ness with profit on account of strikes, 
the waste, the drunkenness, and the 
general disaffection of their hands, 
have been led to try the associative 
principle, and invest their employés 
with a trifling interest in the profits of 
the business. This change in relations 
bas invariably been attended with the 
happiest results. These men no longer 
feel themselves the victims of remorse- 
less capital, their labor ceases to be the 
drudgery of a life for a mere pittance. 
Association is substituted for antago- 
uism, they feel their social position ele- 
vated, and their labor is sweetened by the 
consciousness that they have an equitable 
thare in its profits. It has been given 
in evidence before several parliament- 
ty commissions, by the various fore- 
men of these works, that while under 
the former system they could not keep 
the men to their work, now they fre- 
quently have to interfere to prevent 
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their injuring themselves by working 
too hard. 

In commercial affairs, this identifica- 
tion of interest is equally beneficial. 
Mr. Holyoake, speaking, in 1856, of co- 
operative enterprise in the north of 
England, says: 


“ But it is not the brilliancy of com- 
mercial activity in which either writer 
or reader will take the deepest interest ; 
it is in the new and improved spirit 
animating the intercourse of trade, 
Buyer and seller meet as friends; there 
is no over-reaching on the one side, and 
no suspicion on theother. * * * * 
These crowds of humble workingmen, 
who never knew before when they put 
good food in their mouths, whose every 
dinner was adulterated, whose shoes let 
in water a month too soon, whose waist- 
coats shone with devil’s-dust, and whose 
wives wore calico that would not wash, 
now buy in the markets like million- 
aires, and, as far as pureness of food 
goes, live like lords. * * * They 
are weaving their own stuffs, making 
their own shoes, sewing their own gar- 
ments, and grinding their own corn. 
They buy the purest sugar, the best tea, 
and grind their own coffee. They 
slaughter their own cattle, and the 
finest beasts of the land waddle down 
the streets of Rochdale for the con- 
sumption of flannel weavers and cob- 
blers. When did competition give poor 
men these advantages? And will any 
man say that the moral character of 
these people is not improved under 
these influences? The teetotalers of 
Rochdale acknowledge that the store 
has made more sober men than all their 
efforts have been able to make. Hus- 
bands who never knew what it was to 
be out of debt, and poor wives who 
during forty years never owned six- 
pence uncondemned, now possess little 
stores of money sufficient to bui)d them 
cottages. In this market there are no dis- 
trusts and no deceptions; there are no 
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adulteration and no second prices. The 
whole atmosphere is honest. Those 
who serve neither hurry, praise, nor flat- 
ter. They have no interest in chican- 
ery. They have but one duty to per 
form—that of giving fair measure, full 
weight, and a pure article. In other 
parts of the town, where competition is 
the principle of trade, all the preaching 
in Rochdale can not produce moral 
effects like these. As the store has 
made no debts, it has incurred no losses ; 
and during thirteen years’ transactions, 
with receipts amounting to £303,853, it 
has had no law-suits. The arbitrators 
of the societies, during all their years 
of office, have never had a case to de- 
cide, and are discontented that nobody 
quarrels.” 


Thomas Hughes, in an address to his 
constituents at Lambeth, some time 
since, took occasion to lecture the trad- 
ing class among his auditors; twenty- 
seven from that parish alone having 
been fined at the quarter-sessions for 
giving short weight and deficient mea- 
sure. But if Bishop Paley, by his own 
frank admission, could not afford to 
keep a conscience, how are we to expect 
that a class of needy tradesmen, whose 
families are dependent upon their daily 
sales for support, can always preserve 
their moral integrity? For, while the 
interest of buyer and seller is set in op- 
position, and the tendency to minimize 
operations exists, by an undue recourse 
to the avenues of trade, the temptation 
to cheat, falsify, and chicane, will always 
corrupt a certain number of minds. 

The economical objections to unre- 
stricted private competition as a system 
of interchange, are equally as well 
founded as those urged on moral 
grounds. Competition leads to two 
opposite results, and both are fraught 
with evil consequences to society. It 
tends to concentration. One man, with 
superior mercantile ability, and having 
unlimited use of capital, is enabled, by 
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economy of management and taking 
advantage of the market, to so fa 
diminish profits that he can force his 
weaker competitors out of business, 
Between two evils —the process of dis. 
tribution, carried on by a host of needy, 
struggling, unskilled tradesmen, where 
operations are so divided that an honest 
living is afforded to none, and they are 
driven to the disgraceful practices of 
adulteration and short weight to eke 
out a subsistence; or where it is aggre 
gated in the hands of a few merchants 
who possess business talent, sufficient 
capital, and economize time and labor— 
decidedly, the latter is the least waste. 
ful. But other grave evils are entailed 
upon society which ask serious atten- 
tion. 

Who can regard with complacency 
the spectacle of a mammoth speculator, 
wielding a heavy capital and making 
considerable yearly additions to his 
wealth, devoting his energies, his vast 
pecuniary resources, and his widely ex- 
tended facilities, to a purpose directly 
hostile to the interest of his fellows? 
He is a power sprung from competition. 
Avowedly he pursues a selfish aim ; his 
life is devoted to acquiring money. All 
checks upon his career that might be 
imposed by considerations of an unsel- 
fish morality, he spurns from his 
thoughts. He is a successful merchant; 
he is intoxicated with the delirium of 
wealth; his appetite has grown by what 
it feeds on. Money represents “ might, 
majesty, and dominion.” 


“Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.” 


The possessor of wealth stands before 
his fellows as a being clothed with 
superior attributes. As his hoard in- 
creases, his ambition also extends ; he 
conceives more magnificent projects, 
and as he towers above his fellows i 
social position, so he would surpass 
them in speculative achievements. 
Can that system be sanctioned (at 
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though supported by the great name of 
Mill) which admits of a number of in- 
dividuals, whose talents might be use- 
fal to the community, acquiring such 
dangerous preéminence? “Time was,” 
says the New York “Sun,” “when a mill- 
jon was considered a snug possession ; 
but amid the colossal fortunes of the 
present day, a mere million dwindles 
into insignificance.” The writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some of our 
greatest capitalists. Let us mention a 
few after him. William B. Astor, who 
by the savings of two generations is 
worth $80,000,000, and still applies 
every year’s accretions to further pur- 
chases of real estate. A. T. Stewart 
has made $35,000,000 by his business, 
and still adds to his wealth at the rate 
of $3,000,000 a year. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt is worth $35,000,000; Daniel 
Drew, $18,000,000. To these promi- 
nent names may be added a long list of 
the Bluckers, the Depaus, the Spragues, 
the Longworths, the Stevens’s of New 
Jersey, the Choteaus of St. Louis, and 
scores of others whose fortunes range 
from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
Perhaps these rich families are some- 
thing to be proud of—like our big thun- 
der, our destructive fires, and our mur- 
derous railroad accidents. But the lux- 
ury, like all other luxuries, has to be 
paid for. Foremost amongst the social 
evils of the age, is to be ranked this in- 
equality of award, where one man, by 
acquiring an immoderate share, causes 
the deprivation of thousands of his fel- 
low creatures. The increase of steam 
machinery applied to the uses of trans- 
portation and manufactures, has caused 
value to be created much faster than 
heretofore ; but the law that should dis- 
tribute this increase of gain broadly 
over the surface of society not being in 
Operation, these additional earnings 
become heaped up in the hands of the 
few, far in excess of any rational re- 
quirement, and the industrial class be- 
come forced down to still lower depths. 
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These evils are due to the tendency 
to concentration, where individual and 
class interests alike are placed in an- 
tagonistic relation. But, as we have 
before remarked, the opposite tendency 
to subdivision is found even more mis- 
chievous. The business of exchange 
offering to those who seek an easy live- 
lihood the promise of more liberal re- 
turns than productive labor, thousands 
are led into the path of trade; and the 
unreasonable enhancement of cost, to- 
gether with the immense waste of per- 
ishable commodities while in process of 
transfer, inflict upon orie-half the com- 
munity the practical effects of a scarcity 
in the land, while our fields and 
orchards and warehouses are actually 
overflowing with abundance. Adam 
Smith declares, writing when economical 
science was yet in its infancy, that com- 
petition among tradesmen will lead to 
their selling cheaper. If our choice is 
between competition and monopoly, 
this proposition may be accepted as 
truth ; but if competition between half- 
a-dozen or twenty rival tradesmen be 
offered as one medium of transfer, and 
coJperation, where an association of 
individuals become their own factors, 
the interest of buyer and seller thus 
becoming identified, be given as the 
other mode, the error of this scientific 
father becomes at once apparent. 

The saving effected to the working 
classes in the north of England by these 
codperative stores, makes all the differ- 
ence to them between poverty, shiftless 
ness and semi-starvation, and comfort, 
plenty and independence. Why is this? 
These establishments are devoted merely 
to the transfer of necessary articles; 
they produce nothing. The secret lies 
in the fact that by aggregating oper- 
ations, cashiering all intermediary 
agents, and employing first-class busi- 
ness talent, they escape the burdensome 
tax of supporting either a growing mill- 
ionaire or a host of petty, truckling, 
incompetent, wasteful shopkeepers, 
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together with their families and numer- 
ous employés. 

Let us suppose a railroad about to be 
built from New York to Buffalo, a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles. 
Sufficient capital to complete the under- 
taking has been subscribed, but the 
stockholders require a remunerative 
dividend upon their investment. To 
insure economy of outlay and render 
success to the enterprise a probable 
condition, how would the superintendent 
or chief contractor of the work be likely 
to proceed? He might abandon this 
immense undertaking to the supreme 
merits of unrestricted private competi- 
tion. A crowd of rival blacksmiths 
might be allowed to erect their forges 
and tinker away at spikes and bed- 
plates; competing carpenters might 
hew at ties and bridge-timbers, and the 
process of grading be made a general 
scramble. Is not the reader amused at 
the absurdity of such an idea? Yet 
the building of this five hundred miles 
of railroad, involving the outlay of 
thirty or forty million dollars, which 
would employ the best engineering skill 
and highest financial ability the world 
affords, and require the utmost diligence 
and attention on the part of all subor- 
dinate officers to ensure success, be- 
comes a mere bagatelle beside the 
immense trust of feeding a nation’s 
hunger. 

We have shown that our foreign 
trade, as compared with the extent of 
our domestic interchange, bears a less 
proportion than one to twelve. Yet, in 
the economy of time and labor result- 
ing from aggregations of operations, 
mainly lies the prospect of profit to the 
speculator. Take the business of 
packing provisions for the Liverpool 
market as an instance. Here large 
purchases are made direct of the pro- 
ducer; every mechanical contrivance is 
provided to facilitate the work of 
slaughtering, cutting and packing; me- 
chanics of approved skill perform the 
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various processes; and the staple, when 
shipped, is sent by the most direct route 
to the foreign port. 

Can not a similar economy in preps- 
ration and transfer be introduced into 
the system whereby we obtain the loaf 
of bread and the roast of beef for our 
private tables? The social chaos, the 
business incapacity, the waste of time, 
labor and material, which mark all the 
operations of retail trade, are not only 
painful to witness, but are absolutely a 
disgrace to our civilization. We will 
briefly expose the evils which we so 
strongly condemn. Let us take a city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
One half the population bake their own 
bread, the remainder purchase of the 
baker. The average consumption of 
bread to each individual is eight ounces 
a day; the weekly consumption, then, 
of fifty thousand persons would be one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds of bread, or seven hundred and 
twenty-nine barrels of flour.* In New 
York and Philadelphia, a baker's aver- 
age consumption is sixteen barrels 
weekly. This we will adopt as a stand- 
ard. To supply a city, then, with seven 
hundred and twenty-nine barrels of 
flour baked into bread weekly, requires 
forty-five retail establishments. Each 
tradesman has his rent to pay, his fam- 
ily to support, one or more journeymen 
with a delivery wagon to maintain, fuel 
for his furnace, gas bills, and other in- 
cidental expenses. To meet all this 
outlay, a profit of three dollars per bar- 
rel is the lowest he can carry on business 
with; manyimpose more. Whatservice 
does this tradesman render to the com 
munity for this considerable enhance- 
ment in the prime staple of life? 
No two hours of consecutive labor. 
His operations being so minimized, two 
small batches a day are all he can find 
sale for. The industry of himself and 


* A barrel of flour is fourteen stone, British, or 
one hundred and ninety-six pounds. This makes 
280 Ibs. of dough, which bakes into 240 lbs. of bread. 
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journeymen are thus employed : To set 

in the evening, a task employing 
them half an hour, and then sleep or 
loiter about four hours until it is risen 
sifficiently to be made into dough. 
This work of equal duration again 
leaves them four hours’ interval for 
seep. By four in the morning the dough 
is ready to mold, and this done, another 
hour’s interval is required before the 
Joaves are ready to bake. This batch 
out of the way by six, the second 
sponge is set, and the day devoted to 
the same intermittent employ. Were 
these men engaged in baking hard 
bread for the army and navy, a greater 
economy of time would be observed. 
Machinery for mixing dough, for rolling 
it into plates and stamping out the 
bread, would save half the time of the 
workman; and a constant succession of 
batches enables the operatives to put in 
afair day of continuous work, and have 
their evenings and nights for rest. By 
& proper arrangement, four bakeries 
could perform the work that is now 
performed by forty-five, and be equally 
eligible of access to their custom- 
ers. The money saved by direct pur- 
chases, together with the saving in 
time, labor, fuel and other expenses, 
would enable these larger establish- 
ments to bake bread at one dollar 
per barrel profit, and still pay fair 
wages and a good dividend upon cap- 
ital invested. 

This waste is repeated in the sham- 
bles. While the butcher spends his 
time in buying three horned cattle for 
his weeks’ sales, he might buy thirty. 
The half-day he devotes to slaughtering 
one steer would suffice for slaughtering 
ten, Then there is the uncertainty of 
sales. In hot weather a butcher loses 
five per cent. of his stock, loses time 
in waiting for customers, makes bad 
debts, and has numerous other draw- 
backs in business. A painful feature 
may be mentioned here belonging to 
our prevailing antagonism of interests, 
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growing out of the fluctuations of mar- 
ket. With a scarce supply, the dealers 
demand extortionate prices. Equity 
and fair remuneration are scouted at; 
a chance is now afforded them to in- 
dulge their rapacity, and they “lay it 
on” without stint or measure. But the 
whirligig of time brings about its own 
revenges. During the summer heat, a 
glut in the market will occur; the popu- 
lar appetite is affected, and the dealers 
stand with their rapidly perishing goods, 
vainly appealing to the public to buy. 
Occasionally a housewife will stop and 
cheapen the price of a joint of meat or 
a measure of vegetables. The trades- 
man is anxious to secure his customer 
and demands a reduced price, less than 
he paid for the article ; but his customer 
knows that the position is now reversed, 
that there is a competition among all the 
dealers in market to sell their goods 
at some price or throw them away, and 
she makes the most of her advantage. 
The piratical raids made upon dealers 
by the bargain-hunting community in a 
dull market, fill their mouths with 
cursing and render them enemies to 
their race. 

Those who can conceive no better 
system of interchange than private 
competition, may see no harm in this ; 
to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market is an approved axiom 
in business. But we regard it as chaos, 
barbarism, a crude state of nature— 
one man preying upon his fellow. In- 
terests are opposed, selfishness is ac- 
cepted as the rule, and a tradesman is 
compelled to pursue a course of con- 
duct in his daily affairs which he feels 
to be harsh, unjust and anti-social, and 
which can scarcely be reconciled with 
the teachings of our religion. We 
train our children to be unselfish, to 
love one another, todo as they would 
be done by; but we pursue a system of 
business where all this training has to 
be unlearned, and where selfishness, 
disregard for our fellows, and an une- 
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qual measure of justice, are the quali- 

ties best adapted to win success. 
Herein have we held up to the reader’s 

observation the two systems of compe- 
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tition and codperation, as applied to the 
business of domestic interchange. Now 
choose ye, which ye will serve! 


MASTER-SINGERS OF GERMANY. 


BY ALICE ASBURY. 


OWING by the soft light of the 

moon on the winding, tiny Elster, 
during the long evenings of the latter 
part of May, it was our delight, skirt- 
ing along the lovely Rosenthal—a dense 
wood on one hand, a meadow or occa- 
sional country-house on the other—to 
rest on our oars to listen to the night- 
ingale, the only sound breaking the pro- 
found silence, unless it chanced to be 
one of the evenings when the distant 
notes of a band in one of the many 
public gardens served seemingly but to 
pique the singer to victorious rivalry in 
melody. 

For this greatest of the master-sing- 
ers is jealous and ambitious, tolerating 
no rival even in his own tribe. Having 
marked out his territory and enthroned 
his love, he allows no encroachment; 
and should it chance some neighboring 
tree has been chosen as a nestling-place 
by another amorous pair of his own 
kin, the two fathers of prospective fam- 
ilies, perched on outermost branches, 
throwing up their throats to the moon, 
will strive to outdo each other with an 
almost insane spirit of rivalry. 

There is but one more delightful hour 
to hear these children of the gods: just 
as the heavens are glowing with the 
soft, up-coming lights of the dawn. 
Then, wandering through the broad 
paths of this same Rosenthal park, the 
very air trembles with the quintettes 
and terzetts of these marvels of the 
bird kingdom; for in quintettes and 


terzetts the master-singers always ex- 
press their musical nature—it is the 
general characteristic of bird song. 
These players of the great roles warble 
or sing; occasionally they descend to 
the twitter—that form of music to be 
compared to the monotonous recitative 
of the Italian operatic school. Some 
fourteen royal birds claim to be ranked 
as master-singers; a countless host of 
less pretentious warblers form the cho- 
rus of the German wood. Among these 
great original singers some well-known 
German ornithologist has declared he 
has discovered every prominent rhythm 
of the art of music, and that by such 
measure the characteristics of each tiny 
species are expressed. The quick, dash- 
ing finches, and all varieties of the 
hedge sparrow, are allegro singers; the 
despondent missel-thrush, the melan- 
choly ousel or blackbird, and elegiac 
robin, find voice in a largo, adegio or 
andante; while the tender wood-lark 
warbles an allegretto of delight. Then 
there are others who appear to restrict 
themselves to no particular measure, 
like the yellow thrush; while a rare 
songster is occasionally found who has 
all rhythms at his command. 

The genius of song is born with them 
all, but the genius does not attain the 
end without guidance. The first-born 
brood are carefully trained by a proud 
father, keenly alive to the talent of his 
family; but by the time the second 
swarm comes it is an old story: the 
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wilucky young ones are left to pick up 
what schooling they can, with only an 
occasional lesson ; and often, before the 

ted virtuosi can master a simple 
cangonet without being laughed at by 
the critics of his race, the time comes 
for fight to sunnier climes. 

Some of these notable birds bring 
but one brood each season into the 
world—others, two. They are of po- 
etic, sentimental natures, our master- 
singers, and delight us with their har- 
mony only during their love-making 
and short honeymoons. The nightin- 
gale warbles his song of songs while in 
devoted attendance upon the lady of 
his love; but so soon as the brood 
appear he sinks into moody silence. 
From the latter part of April until the 
end of June he is heard — 


“ Nur so lang sie lichten, waren sie.” 


There is little variation in the form 
of the nests built by these birds; they 
are mainly round, containing from four 
to six eggs. To the painstaking mod- 
est little mother is left the chief care of 
the household. The devoted consort 
merely makes life merry for her by 
cultivation of her esthetic taste; when 
it comes to practical provision for the 
wants of the family, the lord, like many 
another genius gifted of the gods, is 
to much absorbed in his art. The 
search for dainty spiders, deliciously 
delicate worms, with now and then a 
berry or a seed as dessert, but not 
much cared for, falls to the lot of the 
feminine head of the house. It is a 
rare exception when the joint partner 
assists in furnishing the family table. 
Alas! are there no revolutionists in the 
bird world, no itinerant lecturers, to 
make clear to these toil-worn mothers 
their wrongs and their rights? 

These healthily-sentimental master- 
singers are one and all birds of prey. 
They scorn a vegetable diet, feeding 
almost exclusively upon the inferior in- 
sect kingdom; hence the necessity for 
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their annual migration. As the days 
draw near when the snails, the spiders 
and the worms creep into their winter 
homes, there is nothing left for our sing- 
ers but to depart for warmer regions, 
where a sunnier atmosphere tempts the 
coveted prey abroad. 

There is another glorious bird seen 
in many parts of southern and middle 
Germany, and bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the nightingale. It has 
the same grayish-brown black, the same 
rusty-red tail; but the breast varies, that 
of the nightingale being a dingy white, 
while the sprosser has a mottled brown 
throat, dotted with half-moon shaped 
spots. The sprosser is no other than 
the famous bulbul of Turkey and 
Persia, figuring in the romantic and 
sentimental poetry of those countries, 
as the nightingale does in the rhythmic 
literature of the west. There is a deli- 
cate difference in the song of the 
two, somewhere fancifully described by 
Brehm: “The nightingale has the 
melting tenderness, the sprosser full- 
ness and strength; his warble is a ma- 
jestic andante, the song of the night 
ingale a tender allegro; the sprosser 
represents in his melody the couscious- 
ness of manly strength, the nightingale 
true feminine grace. In wealth of tone 
and rhythm, each rivals the other.” 
But the bird-wise have discovered that 
the strophe of the sprosser is shorter 
and divided by longer pauses or rests, 
richer also in bell-notes, than the song 
of the nightingale. The conversational 
tones of these first cousins vary wide- 
ly enough. When the sprosser goes 
a-courting, he coaxes his love by 
quickly-repeated “Glock, glock,” warns 
her of danger by “ Davit,” sharp and 
shrill, expresses his rage by a whirring 
“Arr;” the nightingale calls by a whis- 
tling “Vid,” warns by “Zarr,” ex- 
presses his satisfaction by “Tack, tack,” 
and shows his anger by “Rah” and 
“ Shrak.” 

These are all the tones left to either 
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singer after the broods appear. From 
that time until the latter part of the 
summer or early autumn, when they 
disappear, not a note of their earlier 
glorious melody is heard. 

The two birds are rarely found in the 
same region—the nightingale gener- 
ally choosing a wood on the side of a 
stream, the sprosser never seen beyond 
the low bushes of meadow land. Where 
they are found together, the sprosser 
becomes a mocking-bird, adding many 
of the tender notes of the nightingale 
to his répertoire. 

Earliest of the grand solos, the sing- 
ing-thrush, with his nearest blood rela- 
tions, the ousel and missel-thrush, are 
heard on foggy spring mornings, or in 
the early twilight, when the earth is 
scarce free from the last snow or recov- 
ered from the ravages of the driving 
storm. The ousel, in fact, is the sole 
member of the race which abides through 
the winter in the fir forests of Germany. 
Even in the bitter cold of February the 
flute-like tones of the cautious little 
creature greet us occasionally, and the 
countryman or common artisan cage 
him as willingly for the sake of his 
song as the higher classes prize the 
more expensive singing and missel- 
thrush. 

The Jéger welcomes no sign of 
spring so enthusiastically as the song 
of the thrush, while visions of snipe- 
shooting dance through his head, for 
the note is sure herald of the coming of 
his game. Unluckily, among the vari- 
ous branches of the thrush family the 
epicure makes fearful havoc as the 
autumn draws near; even the master- 
singer is not spared, unless he brings a 
higher price when caged. 

Next in order come the glorious 
family of the larks—the enthusiastic 
untiring field-lark, which there, as on our 
Western prairies, trills his delightful 
melody, soaring up to the sun, and the 
charming member which haunts the 
woods, deriving thence his name. Foster 
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child of the muses, there is not a note 
given forth by the field-lark which js 
not instinct with a rollicking joy in ex. 
istence. Daring, dashing, and abso. 
lutely jolly, he is not @ bit of a snob, 
but pure artist every inch. Sevep 
months of the year he delights German 
youth with his melody, and during that 
time does not shun the society of man, 
as do most of our master-siugers. Alas! 
how his confidence is betrayed when he 
gathers his clan on the broad piains of 
Leipsic toward the end of September! 
By thousands they are entrapped to 
swell the tide of praise of this noted 
Leipsic dainty. ‘lo have eaten larks in 
that Saxon city, is the ne plus ultra of 
the traveler’s delights. ‘Think of it!— 
the toster-child of Kuterpe and Melpo- 
mene roasted or turned upon a spit! 

in Germany, as in the West, the 
wood-lark is smaller than the denizen 
of the fields and meadows, not more 
than six inches from the bill to the end 
ot the tail. The golden brown plum- 
age of the meadow lark, in his shy 
country brother becomes a grayish 
black. ‘The little body is not so sien 
derly gracetul in the latter. Irom eye to 
eye, round the back of the head, runs 
a delicate white ring, giving the litle 
forester rather a professional air— sug- 
gesting white-cowled monks, tonsured 
gray-headed priests, or a baker boy m 
his linen cap. Shunning the noisy 
haunts of men, he is found in the depths 
of the quiet torests, and, lark-tashion, 
prefers the ground as an abiding-place. 
His song is simpler than that of te 
tield lark —a slowly modulated strophe 
of perhaps a dozen tones, followed alter 
@ short rest by a high trill in acceler 
ated time. There is an earnestness 1 
the melody and in the song of those 
which do not cease at nightiali—a more 
varied trill, for this wood-lark is often 
as melodiously inspired by the bright 
light of the moon as the king of singers, 
the nightingale. 

Early in April, the clear, piping, ye 
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tender song of the black-headed grass 
or hedge-sparrow—a species of wren— 
js heard in the middle portion of Ger- 
many. The melody is short, composed 
of but few tones repeatedly uttered, and 
with a strange plaintive strain running 
through the delighted greeting of spring. 
The upper range of the song is a soft 
twitter, followed frequently by an imita- 
tion of the tones of the thrush, the 
ousel, or the lark; and there have been 
examples where a caged hedge-sparrow 
would even try to follow the lead of the 
nightingale. The little creature is not 
exactly a beauty, scarce exceeds six 
inches in length, the back being an olive 
gray, the under portion of the body 
dingy gray, shading off into white, 
while the black head has won him the 
name of “the monk.” He is decidedly 
the most of a family man of all the 
master-singers, building the nest with 
shrewdest care, and attending to the 
wants of the dingy little mother with a 
tender courtliness beyond compare. 
Unlike most birds, they keep their 
family together until late in the autumn, 
when they all set out upon their travels 
southward. 

There is no Western child who has 
not invested Robin Redbreast with a 
romantic individuality beyond that en- 
joyed by any other bird. Was it not 
Robin that assisted at the burial of the 
Babes in the Wood? It always seemed 
tome that the German bird is not so 
large nor so brilliant as our own; and 
yet, in the absence of any actual knowl- 
edge of measurement, I am doubtful 
whether 1 am right. The romance of 
childhood may have blinded my vision 
and my judgment. 

It is not always that the robin remains 
during the winter there, as he usually 
does with us. Most generally he makes 
his appearance in March, and when the 
short earnest song is heard from many 
tiny throats, one instinctively has a 
dreamy notion of distant Sunday bells. 
The whole of the childish literature and 
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much of the popular poetry of the Ger- 
man nation, has invested that wonderful 
bird with an originality even more 
striking than that with which nursery 
tradition has decked out our dashing 
American. 

The same pair, it is asserted, return 
together every spring until one or the 
other ends this life. Bird-fanciers in- 
sist that there is a marked difference 
between the love-making of a young 
couple and that of the two who have 
already passed the honeymoon period. 
The partner of the second summer 
turns rather a scornful ear to such 
nonsense —in her heart, however, being 
considerably flattered thereby. 

Then there is the finch species, many 
of them beautiful birds, three only of 
the numerous family, however, being 
original singers, and therefore to be 
classed under our heading. All three 
—the wood-finch, the green-finch, and 
the linnet—are found in their perfec- 
tion on German soil. The first is an 
elegant cavalier, to whom in long past 
fabled days the people of Thuringia 
and the Hartz Mountains gave many 
varied names, derived from the im- 
agined translation of his song. eit- 
hahn, Weidmann, Brdutigam, Kuh- 
dieb, are some of their well-known 
titles. In those old days a finch was 
so highly prized that a cow was often 
given in exchange; and even now, 80 
persistently is he persecuted to fill the 
cages of the great, that it is only in 
solitary mountain wildernesses he is 
often heard. The song is a quick suc- 
cession of trills, followed by a beauti- 
fully modulated expressive arid, three 
or four times repeated in rapid cres- 
cendo. The soft, close plumage is brown 
on the back, of a greenish tint on the 
under part of the body, with a biack 
line across the front of the head, while 
the top is of a grayish blue; the wings 
have two stripes of white across them, 
and the entire length of the little crea- 
ture is about six inches. The green- 
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finch, best known of any of the three, 
is somewhat larger than his noble 
cousin, measuring seven inches in 
length. The plumage is more regular 
in color, the back a sheeny green, the 
body a greenish yellow; the wings are 
marked by a golden dot. Throughout 
Europe in forest regions, as well as 
wherever trees are found, seldom hous- 
ing far from field or meadows, he is 
found from early February until late in 
autumn. There is not so greata variety 
in the song as with the next famous 
member of the family, the linnet, a 
dainty little creature of five inches, 
with a bright red head, rusty-brown back 
and wings, a blood-red breast, and a 
white body, streaked with light brown. 
This is his summer dress. Winter 
touches these breast feathers with a 
white edge, and the gorgeousness ap- 
pears only when late spring-time comes 
round again. He is the most intelli- 
gent of his whole race, and when caged 
becomes somewhat of a mocking-bird, 
especially fancying the song of the 
canary. But his own original song is 
far more beautiful, soft and flute-like 
ordinarily, though when on the hunt for 
stray spiders it rises into a shrill, trilling 
strain of jubilation. 
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Close in the train of the master 
singers come a group of pot-pourri mu. 
sicians, who, by reason of their imita. 
tive faculty, lose the right of ranking 
first. As in Wagner’s “Music of the 
Future,” the original inspiration and 
depth of power is replaced by bravura 
and dashing brilliant effects stolen trom 
many a classic master. Most noted of 
this group is the starling, an impudent 
vagabond not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with our master-singers, 
were it not that, like many a noted 
human being, he makes his gene 
ral proclivity for thieving the ideas 
of others answer in the place of 
genius. 

Then in the background stand such 
a countless mass of modest choristers 
as to suggest some subtle connection 
between the musical kingdom of nature 
and the music-loving, music-making 
nation. 

Was it imagination only which made 
me dream there were more singing- 
birds in Germany than in any other 
one country of the globe? or was I 
misled by the general care and admirs- 
tion there bestowed upon these beauti- 
ful children of song? 


VANISHED. 


cherub face, like the Madonna’s child, 
A A rill of tones, keyed musical and wild, 
A chiseled neck, where grace and sweetness smiled, 
Were ours to love—and Love the hours beguiled. 


One sunny June we felt a shadow fall ; 
No fairy foot tripped lightly in the hall; 
We said, exploring niche and columns tall, 
“She flies the porch, and shuns the cold gray wall.” 


A garden walk led up a perfumed place, 

Where moss and rose and violets interlace ; 
Round arms and ringlets filled a hollow space, 
And Sleep had kissed sweet dimples on the face. 
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Cuartes Henry Wricut.—Even so 
good a philosopher as Pascal did not hes- 
itate to admit that death itself is not so 
painful when it comes upon us una- 
wares, as is the bare contemplation of 
it, even when danger is far distant. 
This, perhaps, is some mitigation of the 
otherwise utterly hard and cruel manner 
in which our late brother, Coartes H. 
Waicut, City Editor of the Chicago 
“Times,” was so suddenly taken from 
w. In the flower of his life; in the 
brilliancy of his prospects; in the full 
ambition of his profession; in present 
joys and hopes for the future that only 
s husband knows; in the proud satis- 
faction of a son bringing comfort and 
happiness to a mother and a father; in 
the possession of a genial disposition 
that warmed all its surroundings into 
sympathy and love; with glorious plans 
that he had formed and glittering 
reminiscences that he cherished; with 
friends to meet him heartily at every 
turn, and scarcely a cloud in his bright 
horizon ;—to be suddenly cut off from 
all these is heart-rending for every one 
who must contemplate it. But it is con- 
soling to think that for him, whose link 
with this life was so sadly severed at a 
single blow, there is something happier 
and brighter and lovelier than the 
buman intellect can understand or the 
human imagination picture. 

It is not necessary that we should 
reeall the worthy efforts of Wricut’s 
life, nor recite the painful circumstances 
of his death. All this has been done 
by his co-laborers in the profession of 
which he was so bright an ornament. 
To us, and to all who knew him, it was 
& shock, severe, terrible, and unrelent- 
ing, such as we seldom encounter even 
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in this world of catastrophes. It was 
the nearest connection between life and 
death we have ever felt. Without a 
moment’s warning, with scarcely a 
possibility of death where all things 
are possible and mortal, we were 
brought to the very verge of eternity, 
and terrified by the dark and unfathom- 
able abyss that was shown tous. But 
while we gazed and shuddered, and 
muttered “ Poor Wricut” in love and 
pity, he looked down upon us, grateful 
for our affection but smiling at our 
commiseration. His is now a higher 
calling than ours; he needs none of 
our sympathy; and thus the contem- 
plation of death is the more painful for 
us than death itself was to him. What 
is dark to us is light to him, and the 
great mystery of life has become a 
happy translation. 

We wished to add our simple tribute 
to the memory of one who was so 
widely esteemed. But it seems now as 
though the motive were a selfish one on 
our part, when we think how insignifi- 
cant it is in comparison with that which 
has come from the entire body of his 
associates. There is but a single in- 
stance that we can now recall —the 
death of Henry J. Raymond, of New 
York— where there was such a unani- 
mous and spontaneous outburst of grief 
at the loss of a journalist. This foun- 
tain of sorrow needed no purification. 
There were no exceptions in the senti- 
ment that followed him to his grave; 
there were no apologies for what he had 
done or left undone; there was no 
need to bring up the silly superstition, 
“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum;” but in 
a concert of thought and action, which 
reverberated with pure harmony, there 
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was a universal tribute to the man who 
had lived. From his immediate asso- 
ciates in his own office ; from the entire 
body of professional newspaper men; 
from the chief editor of the great jour- 
nal in which he held so responsible a 
position; from those who knew him 
best and those who knew him casually, 
there came, with one accord, a perfect 
appreciation of his ability, and an out- 
pouring of that love with which his 
own hearty and generous nature had 
imbued all who had ever met him. 
There was not one evidence of jealousy 
or envy or ambition on the part of those 
who might see a personal advancement 
in his removal; but a unity of admira- 
tion, esteem and regret. 

What more can any man attain, if 
he live a thousand years, than the uni- 
versal love of those who have known 
him best? When we say that CHaRLEs 
H. Wricut accomplished this, further 
words become idle and useless; we can 
but look up to him, along with others, 
and hope and pray for as happy a solu- 
tion of life’s problem. 


THe American ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT oF Scrence.—The 
most brilliant array of scientific talent 
that ever assembled on this continent was 
gathered at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 
18th inst., when the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
met. It was presided over by Colonel J. 
W. Foster, of Chicago; and the Chair- 
men of the respective sections A and B 
were Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Professor Agas- 
siz, of Cambridge. There was hardly an 
American eminent in science who was 
not present, and who did not actively 
participate in the proceedings; and the 
papers presented, in number, variety 
and interest, surpassed those of any 
previous meeting. Conspicuous were 
those relating to the late solar eclipse, 
when such observers as Pierce, Gould, 
Young, Hough and Murray brought 
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forth the results of their observations, 
aided by the most delicate instruments 
which modern science has been able to 
invent. 

Mr. Farmer, among the most emi- 
nent of electricians, exhibited a new 
method of rendering the needle of a 
galvanometer definitely astatic, and 
fully explained the method by which 
intelligence is flashed from one conti- 
nent to another. 

In the section of the Natural Sciences, 
many of the papers were of the highest 
order. Among these may be specified 
those of Marsh, on the vertebrate re- 
mains of Nebraska, and on the mosa- 
sauroid reptiles of New Jersey; of 
Cope, on the extinct cetacea; of 
Morse, on the early stages of brachio- 
pods; and of Hamlin, on the gems of 
the United States. In Ethnography, the 
communications of Squier, Dall and 
Morgan were exceedingly valuable. 
The display of microscopic instruments 
was large and the objects attractive. 

On the whole, it may be said that 
this session of the Association was the 
best attended, and the papers presented 
were of the highest character. There 
was, throughout, exhibited a feeling of 
good fellowship, from which can be 
drawn the happiest auguries. 

The people of Salem, to their honor 
be it said, used every exertion to make 
the sojourn of the members agreeable. 
The excursions to Minot’s Ledge, Fort 
Warren, Nahant, Gloucester and Cape 
Ann, will long be remembered by those 
who were permitted to participate in 
them, while the private hospitalities 
extended to the individual members 
will serve as the basis of the formation 
and perpetuation of many personal 
friendships. 

In order to meet the increasing inter- 
est in some of the branches of science, 
it is proposed that hereafter the sections 
be organized as follows: 1. Physics 
and Mathematics; 2. Natural Sciences; 
3. Ethnology; 4. Microscopy. 
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The next meeting will be held at 
Troy, New York, and will be presided 
over by Professor William Chauvenet, 
of St. Louis. 


Pustic Sratves.—Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, of New York—not the 
people of New York, nor of the United 
States — proposes to unveil, during the 
present month, a colossal statue of the 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt aforesaid. 
The funds for this object, amounting, it 
is said, to $500,000, have been con- 
tributed by—himself. This is a free 
country, and every one has the right to 
make a fool of himself, provided that 
in doing so he does not infringe on the 
rights of others. This sum ($500,000) 
would endow a hospital for maimed 
soldiers, or a university for the propa- 
gation of the useful branches of learn- 
ing; but as before remarked, this being 
a free country, and every one having 
an indefeasible right, with the restric- 
tions aforementioned, to make a fool 
of himself, we can not complain if a 
man seeks to perpetuate his image in 
bronze or brass, the latter combination 
predominating. This statue is, we are 
advised, colossal in its proportions. 
There are bas-reliefs, representing rail- 
roads, steamships and _ telegraphs; 
bananas, palms and potatoes; gods and 
goddesses of the heathen world — Nep- 
tune with his trident, Jove with his 
thunderbolt, Diana with her crescent ;— 
all promiscuously mingled, and all 
made subservient to the glory of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt aforesaid. 

But there is one god who should 
stand out conspicuously, and that is the 
winged Mercury—the prince of gam- 
blers, pickpockets and thieves. He 
early signalized his career by robbing 
Neptune of his trident, Venus of her 
girdle, Mars of his sword, Jupiter of 
his sceptre, and Vulcan of his black- 
smith-tools— which so pleased Jupiter 
that he promoted him to the head of 
the heap. After his promotion, he was 


permitted to go into whatever part of 
the universe he pleased, with the great- 
est celerity, and under whatever guise 
he saw fit to assume. 

But who is this Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, to whom, yet living, this colossal 
statue is erected? What services has 
he performed, whereby, his death antici- 
pated, his memory is to be perpetuated 
in this costly memorial? Does the 
widow or the orphan or the maimed sol- 
dier rise up to call him blessed? Does 
the student, oppressed by poverty, expe- 
rience his beneficence? Witn what 
great charity is his name indissolubly 
linked? He is a man who has amassed 
immense wealth by gambling in rail- 
way securities, by levying black-mail, 
and by sweeping into his net the accu- 
mulations of others. He extorts from 
one transportation company a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, in considera- 
tion of the pledge that he will refrain 
from all opposition; he waters the 
stock of one railroad corporation, which 
never paid large dividends, to the extent 
of eighty millions, which he hopes to 
keep at par by additional exactions on 
the public. He buys the controlling 
interest in the stock of another railroad 
corporation at a low rate, and makes 
such combinations that a really merito- 
rious stock shall be made to bolster up 
one that is nearly worthless. The full 
measure of his ambition is to so en- 
trench himself in a position between 
the East and the West, that he may 
levy black-mail upon every article which 
goes to swell the great tide of com- 
merce which ebbs and flows between 
the extremes of a continent. The only 
security to be found against such a 
stupendous monopoly, is in the law 
creating the New York Central Railroad, 
by which the fares can not exceed a 
certain rate; but there is danger that 
even this feeble barrier may be broken 
down—for the virtue of a New York 
Legislature, unlike that of Cesar’s wife, 
is not above suspicion. In fact, it has 
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yielded to the seduction, and nothing 
but the integrity of Governor Fenton 
preserved it from total demoralization. 

In the exercise of that legerdemain 
by which the earnings of an honest 
industry are transferred to the pockets 
of those who create no wealth, and 
which is the bane of modern society, 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt stands unri- 
valed. 

This statue, which in its proportions 
rivals the famous Colossus of Rhodes, 
will serve to perpetuate no virtues 
worthy of imitation; but rather will be 
regarded as a monument of ostenta- 
tious display, and as subserving no useful 
purpose. A single one of Mr. George 
Peabody’s benefactions is a prouder 
monument to his fame than would be 


a thousand of these brazen images. 


Books For THE Younc.— The “ Ad- 
vance” a short time ago contained a 


capital article on the namby-pamby 
character of the books prepared for 


the young, specially designating those 


which are gathered in those recepta- 
cles known as Sunday-school libra- 
ries. We do not believe much in 
those books where every page is de- 


sigued to illustrate the virtuousness of 


virtue and the viciousness of vice, and 
where all vigorous thought is pruned 
off, reminding one of the symmetrical 
arboreal forms in a Dutch garden. 

The tendency at this day is to furnish 
the expanding mind with an intellectual 
pabulum corresponding, in the animal 
economy, with that of tapioca and ar- 
row-root, at a time when it craves a 
more nutritious diet. John Quincy 
Adams, at eleven years of age, read 
Rollin’s History, and we do not be- 
lieve that his mind was dwarfed thereby. 
We recently picked up at a book-store 
a copy of “Robinson Crusoe,” emascu- 
lated (by some one who, perhaps, really 
thought he was rendering an essential 
service to the youth) of all words over 


and above one syllable. Now, Defoe’s 
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style is so pure and simple that it can 
be comprehended by a boy as soon, 
almost, as he has made any progress 
in spelling and reading. The narrative 
itself will arrest and rivet his attention, 
and what harm is there if he pause over 
a two-syllable word or ask its meaning? 
He is performing a mental exercise 
which to him is of the highest impor- 
tance, and which serves to discipline 
the mind. 

We have often thought that, in our 
intellectual training, we might draw a 
lesson from the regimen adopted by the 


prize-fighter. He discards light food — 





mush and milk and bran puddings—and 
resorts to mutton-chops and beefsteaks. 
This nutritious diet tends to produce 
He walks 


or runs, not over lawns closely shaven 


muscle, and not flabby flesh. 


with a scythe, or paths leveled with a 
roller, but over rugged places, up hill 
and down; precipices are scaled and 
streams leaped over. There are inge- 
nious devices whereby all the muscles 
of the system are brought into play. 
Each day he is plunged into a cold 
bath, and then rubbed down until his 
flesh is all aglow. A man subjected to 
such a regimen must “exult,” as Mrs. 
Stowe has somewhere said, “in the in- 
tense consciousness of life.” 

So in the intellectual training. The 
mind should be furnished with books 
full of strong and vigorous thought— 
such books as are suggestive of new 
spheres of contemplation, and which 
bring into full play the reasoning and re- 
mind to 


flective faculties. Force the 


grapple with difficulties. A frivolous 
person once remarked to Emerson, “Ido 
not understand your book ;” to which the 
Concord philosopher replied, “ My dear 
sir, I should have been wofully disap- 
pointed if you had.” 

A book which does not suggest re- 
flection, but lulls the 
dreamy, listless inactivity, is not worth 
the paper on which it is printed. The 
intellect should be aroused and startled 


mind into @ 
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by being brought in contact with obsta- 
cles to be overcome, and, Antzus-like, 
it will gather fresh strength from every 


repulse. 


Tue Humpoipt ANNIVERSARY.—The 


anniversary of this illustrious man was 


very generally observed throughout 
this country, and very many of our 


distinguished savants rendered their 


tribute to his memory. Among these 


were Agassiz, at Cambridge; Lieber 
and Doremus, at New York; and Fos- 
This observance was 
Humboldt be- 


longed not to Prussia but to mankind, 


ter, at Dubuque. 
eminently proper, for 


REVIEWS 


Diary, Reminiscences anp Corres- 
PONDENCE OF Henry Craps Ros- 
insoN, Barrister-at-Law, F.S. A. Se- 
lected and Edited by Thomas Sadler, 
Ph.D. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The readers of Talfourd’s loving life 
of Charles Lamb knew he had a friend 


whom he greatly liked, and who re- 


g 
turned the kindness with interest—a 
man more knowing than known; known 
well to the select literati of more coun- 
tries than one, but to the general world 


The 


we have 


scarcely at all. readers of the 


work to. which referred will 
recollect a touching letter of Lamb to 


H. C. Robinson, on the death of “poor 


Norris,” a bencher, of whom Lamb 
wrote: “To the last he catled me 
Charley. I have none to call me Char- 


ley now.” He spoke of Norris with that 
tender, manly affection which came so 
naturally from Charles Lamb’s heart; 
and put in the joke of how his dead 
friend used to say, after reading Chau- 
cer, “In those old books, Charley, there 
is sometimes a deal of very indifferent 
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and his proudest contributions to science 
were made from materials gathered on 
this continent. 

It is gratifying, too, as indicative of 
the general intelligence of the people, 
that they should render such a spon- 
taneous tribute to one who discarded 
all claims to the arts of the statesman 
or the warrior, and who held in con- 
tempt those qualities which are sup- 
posed to be the most captivating to the 
popular imagination; and his fame will 
remain undimmed when that of most of 
now figure in the world’s 


those who 


affairs shall have become veiled in the 


blackness of oblivion. 


OF BOOKS. 


He then asks Robinson to 
do what he can among the lawyers to 


spelling!” 


aid the widow, who has been left not 
only desolate but poor. It is a remark- 
able coincidence that this letter— one 
that Lamb 


ever wrote—was written because, on 


of the best even Charles 
going to see Robinson personally about 
the matter, he was absent at the bed- 
The 


lence of the two men was much alike. 


side of a dying friend. benevo- 
In 1829 Robinson sent a present of a 
new kind of coal-scuttle and other do- 
mestic conveniences to Mary Lamb, in 
acknowledgment of which the brother 
sends a letter in which he says: “You 
save people’s backs one way, and break 
‘em again by loads of obligation.” A 
friend of Charles Lamb, the literary 
disciple whom the world loves more 
tenderly than almost any other, bears a 
letter of introduction to be honored 
everywhere. But Henry Crabb Robin- 
sop was not only the friend of Charles 
Lamb; he was the friend, and inti- 
mate associate at times, of more men, 
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eminent in literature, in politics, in 
science, in war, than almost any man 
who ever lived. He was born more 
than a year before the Declaration of 
Independence, and he lived nearly two 
years after the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom he designated “the 
noblest person in America.” During 
this life of nearly a century, Crabb 
Robinson keenly observed the great 
events and carefully studied the great 
ideas of the times. After he grew up 
into man’s estate he became personally 
acquainted with many of the remarka- 
ble literary men who were contempo- 
raneous with Scott and Byron, and with 
their successors—with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Tom Moore, Talfourd, De Quincey, 
Croker, Macaulay, Landor, Jeremy 
Bentham, and others of less 
He well knew Goethe, Benecke, the 
Schlegels, Arndt, and Tieck. He 
had some acquaintance with La Fay- 
ette and Madame De Staél. He 
often visited Lady Blessington, and 
wondered at her marvelous beauty. 
He corresponded with Robert Hall, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Lady Byron. He 
was & war correspondent of the Lon- 
don “Times” newspaper, first from the 
Danish war, and afterwards from Spain, 
thence narrating for that great journal 
the events of the last campaign of Sir 
John Moore. He traveled over all oc- 
cidental Europe. He spent years in 
Germany. During nearly the whole of 
his life he kept a journal, or diary, 
noting down events and conversations 
as they took place. The diary alone, 
continuing from 1811 to the close of 
January, 1867, formed thirty-five closely- 
The journals were 
reminis- 


Rogers, 


note. 


written volumes. 
about as voluminous—the 
ences, miscellaneous papers, and let- 
ters, making still more than either. 
From all this prodigious amount of 
material, Dr. Sadler has edited the 
work in review. 

It is the most valuable contribution 
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to the department which we may call 
belles-lettres of English literature that 
has been made for many years. Mr. 
Robinson, if not himself a man of 
genius, at least had the fine faculty 
of appreciating genius. All accounts 
agree that he was a remarkable conver- 
sationalist. He is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining narrator of conversations; 
and, seeing that he had so many more 
to narrate than any man since Boswell, 
and of many more persons than he, it 
is not wonderful that the work is packed 
full of gossipy literary information of 
the greatest interest and of the highest 
value. We get the inside history, so to 
say, of a large number of the most 
illustrious men of a period remarkable 
for its illustrious men, both in thought 
and in the conduct of affairs. Words- 
worth and Geethe are his heroes, but 
the work is in the conglomerate style 
of literary architecture, and sparkles 
with a thousand beauties drawn from 
varied sources and put in place as pre- 
pared by the original workmen them- 
selves. One of the best of Robinson’s 
qualifications for the preparation of a 
work of this nature was his kindness of 
heart. This is shown all through the 
book, and he seems to have been capa- 
ble of malevolence only toward the 
iconoclasts of his own idols. He al- 
lowed no one to treat his gods with dis- 
respect. A good illustration of both 
the rule and the exception may be 
found in the last part of the first vol- 
ume, where Robinson quotes Moore's 
account of a dinner party, and then 
Charles Lamb’s account of the same 
thing. 


TOM MOORE AT DINNER. 


“ April 4th, 1823.—Dined at Mr. 
Monkhouse’s on Wordsworth’s invita- 
tion, who whenever he 
comes to town. 


lives there 
A singular party:— 


Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and 
wife, Charles Lamb (the hero at pres- 
ent of the ‘London Magazine’), and his 
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sister (the poor woman who went mad 
in a diligence on the way to Paris), and 
a Mr. Robinson, one of the minora 
sidera of this constellation of the 
Lakes; the host himself a Maecenas of 
the school, contributing nothing but 
good dinners and silence; Charles 
Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, but 
full of villainous and abortive puns, 
which he miscarries of every minute. 
Some excellent things, however, have 
come from him.” 

So much for “little Tom Moore.” 
Now let us have 
CHARLES LAMB AT THE SAME DINNER. 

“T wished for you yesterday. I dined 
in Parnassus with Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Rogers, and Tom Moore: half the 
poetry of England constellated in Glou- 
cester Place! It was a delightful eve- 
ning! Coleridge was in his finest vein 
of talk—had all the talk; and let ’em 
talk as evilly as they do of the envy of 
poets, I am sure not one there but was 
content to be nothing but a listener. 
The Muses were dumb while Apollo 
lectured on his and their fine art. It is 
a lie that poets are envious. I have 
known the best of them, and can speak 
to it that they give each other their 
merits, and are the kindest critics as 
well as best authors. Iam scribbling 
a muddy epistle with an aching head; 
for we did not quaff Hippocrene last 
marry! It was _ hippocrass 

(Vol. 1, pp. 485-6.) 


night, 
rather.” 


It was our intention to make many 
quotations from the pages of this en- 
tertaining work, but we find ourself in 
all the embarras de richesse, proverb- 
ially the most embarrassing of all 
things. But we can not go amiss. 
Here is the way he tells of meeting 
with Arndt: 


ROBINSON AND ARNDT. 
“On the 18th I dined with Frau von 
Helwig. She had invited to meet me a 
man whom I was happy to see, and 
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whose name will survive among the 
memorable names of the last age. I 
refer to the patriotic Arndt. He had 
fled from the proscription of Buona- 
parte. His life was threatened; for he 
was accused, whether with truth I do 
not know, of being the author of the 
book for the publication of which Salm 
had been shot. My falling in with him 
now caused me to read his works, and 
occasioned my translating entire his 
prophecy in the year 1805 of the insur- 
rection of the Spaniards, which actually 
took place within less than a year of 
our rencontre in Sweden. This I in- 
serted in a review of Wordsworth’s 
pamphlet on the convention of Cintra. 
I was delighted by this lively little man, 
very spirited and luminous in his con- 
versation, and with none of those mysti- 
fying abstractions of which his writings 
are full. He spoke with great admira- 
tion of our ‘Percy’s Reliques.’” (Vol. 
1, p. 167.) 


Here is an account of a pleasant 
call: 

“June 29th.— Called on Lamb in the 
evening. Found him as delighted as a 
child with a garret he had appropriated 
and adorned with all the copperplate 
engravings he could collect, having 
rifled every book he possesses for the 
purpose. It was pleasant to observe 
his innocent delight. Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in their 
(Vol. 1, p. 277.) 


nature.” 


Here is his description of the person- 
nel of La Fayette: 


“September 10th and 11th, 1814.— 
These days were distinguished by my 
being in the company of one of the 
most remarkable. men of the French 
Revolution, General La Fayette. By 
no means one of the ablest or greatest, 
but I believe, in intention at least, one 
of the best; and one who has been 
placed in positions both of danger and 
of show at critical moments beyond 
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every other individual. Of all the 
revolutionary leaders he is the one of 
whom I think most favorably; and my 
favorable impression was enhanced by 
what I heard from him. 
Mr. Clarkson when La Fayette called 


I was with 


on him, and I was greatly surprised at 
his appearance. I expected to see an 
infirm old man, on whose countenance 
I should trace the marks of suffering 
and cruel 


from long imprisonment 


treatment. I saw a hale man with a 
florid complexion, and no signs of age 
about him. In fact, he is fifty-seven 
years old, his reddish complexion clear, 


His 


conversation is staid, and he 


his body inclining to be stout. 
tone of 
has not the vivacity commonly ascribed 
to Frenchmen. There is apparently 
nothing enthusiastic about him.” (Vol. 


1, p. 284.) 


It is followed by an account of a long 
conversation with La Fayette, in which 
is given La Fayette’s ideas of Napoleon 


Bonaparte. And here we have 


MACAULAY, £TaT 25. 


“At a dinner party I had a most 
interesting companion in young Ma- 
caulay; one of the most promising of 
the rising generation I have seen for a 
long time. He is the author of several 
much admired articles in the “ Edin- 
A review of Milton’s 
lately discovered Christian 
Doctrine, and of his political and poet- 


burgh Review.” 
work on 


I prefer the 
* * 


ical character, is by him. 
political to the critical remarks. 
He has a good face—not the delicate 
features of a man of genius and sensi- 
bility, but the strong lines and well-knit 
limbs of a man sturdy in body and 
mind. Very eloquent and cheerful, 
overflowing with words, and not poor 
in thought; liberal in opinion, but no 
radical. He seems a correct as well 
as a full man. He showed a minute 
knowledge of subjects not introduced 
by himself.” (Vol. 2, p. 68.) 
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But we are admonished that we have 
not space for the more than thousand- 
and-one good things we might cull at 
The work 


of Boswell is the best of biographies, 


random from these volumes. 


because it tells us so much of Dr. John- 


son; because we learn thence how 
he talked, and roared, and studied, and 
lolled, and counted his steps and the 
lamp-posts, and ate like a savage, and 
prepared his literary works, and drank 
tea; because, in short, we learn all 
We get the every-day life 
of a great man. Thus 


Crabb Robinson glimpses many, and 


about him. 
we get from 
many extended looks into the inner life 

illustrious 
An English 
poet once said a knowledge of Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy” would make 


of not a few of the most 
men of modern literature. 


one a passable classical scholar. A 
knowledge of Henry Crabb Robinson's 
Diary will surely give one a clearer in- 
sight into the literary and much of the 
political history of nearly a 


century 
past than can be had from any other 
source of twenty times the bulk. 


Essays on Pouiticat Economy. By 
the late M. Frederic Bastiat, Member 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated from the Paris edition of 1863. 
Chicago: The Western News Com- 
pany. 1869. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 398. 
Mr. Horace White, of the Chicago 

“Tribune,” has performed a very accept- 

able service to the public in collating the 

translation of the political essays of 
this very brilliant French writer, and 
the Western News Company have ren- 
dered a service equally acceptable in 
putting this translation on good paper 
and in clear type. We have, then, a 
small compact volume, not beyond the 
reach of the ordinary purchaser, em- 
bodying a discussion in an attractive 
style of the great principles which re- 
late to public wealth. The Western 

News Company have peculiar facilities 

for distributing this work, and we hope 
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that it will find its way not only into 
the library of every student of political 
economy, but to the fireside of every 
reflecting farmer. When the question 
of the reconstruction of the States shall 
be disposed of—and, thank God, it 
soon will be—the questions as to the 
sources of national wealth, and the best 
method of taxing that wealth to raise a 
revenue, will be the all-absorbing topics 
of discussion, and this discussion will 
lead to a reconstruction of the political 
Before the 
slightly oppressive was the national 


elements. Rebellion, so 
taxation that the question as to how 
revenue should be raised was rather a 
theoretical sentiment; but now, with a 
debt upon us ranging up into the thou- 
sands of millions, it becomes a tangible 
reality. The omnipresent tax-gatherer 
constantly reminds us of our obliga- 
tions to the pater-familias—Uncle Sam. 
We have been brought to a realizing 
sense that this thing called government 
is @ somewhat expensive luxury —not 
exactly a luxury, for that can be dis- 
pensed with; but that it is something 
after the horse-leech order, which con- 
Our 
people, therefore, are in a position to 
investigate these questions calmly and 
intelligently, and their verdict will be 


stantly crieth, “Give! give!” 


expressed through the ballot-box. 

This work of M. Bastiat is one of 
power. He does not believe in 
the doctrine that it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to undertake to regulate every 
branch of domestic industry—to say 
that such a branch shall be protected 
by such a per centage, and a certain 
other branch by such another per cent- 
age; but that all these things may be 
left to individual sagacity —that capi- 
tal will instinctively seek those branches 
of business which, under favoring con- 
ditions of soil and climate, can be made 
profitable and defy all competition. He 
would not abolish all custom-houses— 
& baseless charge constantly urged by 
the Protectionists—but would make 


great 
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use of duties as a useful fiscal machine 
for raising revenue. He thus states his 
views: 

“Objects of necessity should pay an 
ad valorem duty of five per cent. 

“Objects of convenience, ten per 
cent. 

“Objects of luxury, fifteen to twenty 
per cent.” 

We are not among those who believe 
that the government is a great elee- 
mosynary institution, founded for the 
protection of disabled or unproductive 
industries. It is proper that men who 
have become maimed in the service of 
their country should receive bounties 
from that country, and it is no disgrace 
to them that their names are inscribed 
on the roll of pensioners. But this 
roll is insignificant compared with that 
which contains the names of those who, 
without having rendered specially mer- 
itorious services to the country, claim 
its bounties under the plea of protec- 
tion. They are, in fact, pensioners, 
although they are not called by that 
specific name. 

The arguments in favor of a protec- 
tive policy are well set forth in the sup- 
posed petition of the tallow-chandlers, 
etc., to the Chamber of Deputies, 
wherein they represent that they are 
subjected to intolerable competition of 
a foreign rival, who enjoys such supe- 
rior facilities for the production of light 
that he is able to inundate their mar- 
kets at so exceedingly reduced a price 
that, the moment he makes his appear- 
ance, he draws off all their custom; 
and thus an important branch of French 
industry, with all its innumerable rami- 
fications, is suddenly reduced to a state 
of stagnation. That rival is none other 
than the sun! They therefore pray 
that a law may be passed to close all 
the windows, dormers, and other open- 
ings by which sunlight is permitted to 
enter dwellings. By adopting such a 
course, they proceed to argue, a neces- 
sity for artificial light is created. It 
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more tallow is consumed, more cattle 
and sheep must be raised; meadow- 
lands will be in greater demand; meat, 
leather, wool, and, above all, manure, 
the basis of agricultural riches, must 
become more abundant; the culture of 
the olive tree, which furnishes oil, will 
be extended; and their heaths, now bar- 
ren, will be covered with the pitch-bear- 


ing pine. Navigation will profit by the 
change. Thousands of vessels will en- 


gage in the whale-fishery, and a navy 
will be built up capable of sustaining 
the honor of the country. And then 
Paris itself—what words can express the 
magnificence, the gildings, the bronzes, 
the crystal chandeliers, the lamps, re- 
flectors and candelabras, which shall 
glitter in the spacious shops! 

This is a line of argument pursued, 
at this day, by such writers on political 
economy as Horace Greeley and Henry 
C. Carey; and while such a policy would 
enrich the producers and manufacturers, 
it would impoverish the consumers. 

“The request of Industry to the Gov- 
ernment,” says Bentham, “is as modest 
as that of Diogenes to Alexander:— 
‘Stand out of my sunshine.’” 


Five Acres Too Mucn. By Robert B. 
Roosevelt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 296. 

Here is an intended racy reply to 
“Ten Acres Enough,” written with a 
bold journalistic hand, and having a 
quaint vein of humor, not to say of bur- 
lesque, throughout. It is certainly an 
explosive shell dropped into the camp 
of the “amateur farmers” who have so 
recently marshaled their forces to carry 
the question of cheap living. This book, 
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though not so crisp and bewitching in 
style as Gail Hamilton’s pictures of 
gardening in conjunction with her pro- 
tegé Halicarnassus, is nevertheless well 
written, and full of possible perplexities 
involving the amateur himself and his 
dutiful servant, Patrick. Some of the 
chapters are perhaps overwrought, but 
there is much wisdom to be learned 
from the author’s experience. He gives 
a fair showing of the financial result of 
farming when the amateur rushes from 
the counting-room to the country with 
a class-book of botany, a recipe from 
Professor Mapes, a few cuttings of ber- 
ries, and Bridgman’s “Gardener's As- 
sistant,” as his sole stock in a knowledge 
of the business. Turning his back on 
the sand-hills of New Jersey, the author 
locates “five acres” at Flushing, L. L, 
expecting in that locality to find soil 
equal to the soil of Australia, of which 
Douglas Jerrold said “you tickle it 
with a hoe and it will laugh with a 
harvest.” Of course, his asparagus 
never sprouted, his flower-seeds grew 
into vile weeds, his bean-poles were 
stolen, his chickens died with the pip, 
his pig was unprofitable, his horse 
smashed up numberless wagons, and 
dogs, cats, minks, bugs, and naughty 
boys, perpetrated all manner of con- 
ceivable mischief on the premises. It 
is very certain, too, that at the end of 
the year the investment had netted him 
— $2,000, as Mr. Roosevelt would state 
it. The book is neatly printed in bold, 
clear type, and interspersed with humor- 
ous illustrations. We believe the author 
is connected with the profession of jour- 
nalism in New York, and at present 
edits the “Round Table.” 
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T is now the high season for game. 
The young prairie-chickens are yet 

in bevies, and have not become suffi- 
ciently wild to prevent the dogs from 
pointing. They are in that condition 
most grateful to the appetite — tender, 
juicy and delicious. What more deli- 
cate morsel can the epicure roll under 
his tongue than the breast of a young 
bird broiled over a bed of glowing 
coals and set down before him piping 
hot! No butter, if you please, no pep- 
per, and not even jelly. We will havea 
little salt to savor the flesh, but nothing 
else to disguise the game flavor. This 
game flavor is something subtle as the 
air we breathe. It is like the aroma of 
coffee, like the bouquet of wine —deli- 
cate, evanescent, ethereal, and we may 
add, sublime. As, in the preparation 
of a fish the first thing is to catch him; 
so in the preparation of a prairie-fowl, 
the first thing is to shoot him. Thus, 
then, in these autumnal days, when a 
fleecy haze settles down upon the land- 
scape and a slumberous silence fills the 
sky, we pitch our tent upon the prairie, 
which stretches out like a hemisphere, 
and the line where sky and earth mingle 
is but imperfectly defined. With the 
first streaks in the east of the coming 
day, accompanied by the dogs, we drive 
to a distant stubble-field. We dismount, 
sling our game-bags across our shoul- 
ders, swab and load our guns, and see 
that the caps are firmly pressed on the 
nipples. The dogs are unleashed, and 
we advance slowly into the stubble. 
Exulting in the consciousness of their 
freedom, they circle about, when the 
leader, whom we will call Tray (dogs 
should never beara name of more than 
one syllable, for in calling them you 


want to make a sharp, decisive sound), 
en resumé, when the dog Tray suddenly 
pauses, sticks up his nose and snuffs 
for a moment the morning air, and then 
takes a bee-line for a certain point, at 
first rapidly, then “with measured step 
and slow,” until finally he stops, and 
then poises himself, rigid as a 
statue, with his tail standing out hori- 
zontally, and with one of his fore-paws 
bent up, staring apparently at vacuity. 
Every one who has followed dogs in 
the chase must have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is an invisible influ- 
ence, a subtle magnetism, a charm, a 
spell, a fascination, between the pointer 
and the bird, which arrests and binds 
both in invisible bonds; and we are 
half-inclined to credit the tale of both 
having been found in a mummified 
state, transfixed as it were in death. 
But we must not indulge too far in dis- 
quisition. The younger pack, observ- 
ing the action of their leader, also come 
to a point. What a magnificent sight! 
How the warm blood goes coursing 
through our veins! How much of all 
that is enjoyable of life is compressed 
within the brief space of a few min- 
utes! Nerved up to the utmost tension 
of the muscles, we advance steadily to 
where old Tray has paused, when, sud- 
denly, on whirring wings, the bevy 
uprises. Bang! bang!! bang!!! go 
the guns, and bird after bird is seen to 
drop, while the remainder of the flock 
wing their way to a distant point. The 
dogs career over the fields and bring in 
and lay at our feet the fallen birds. If 
any one of the pack has used more vio- 
lence than was: necessary to secure the 
prize, the lash is freely administered. 
How intimate is the communion be- 
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We 
know from our own observation that he 


tween the dog and his master! 


instinctively reads our thoughts, with- 
out, on our part, any outward manifes- 
tation. Philosophers may talk about 
instinct, and all such nonsense, but we 


He 


was clearly designed by God to be the 


know that the dog does reason. 


companion of man, and that is no false 
philosophy of Pope’s, when he declares, 
in reference to the Indian, that, 
“ Admitted to the equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

But we again find ourselves digres- 
sing; and, O reader! we might as well 
say that ere long we hope, through 
these pages, to have a good, quiet, sensi- 
ble talk with you touching all these 
matters. We want to descant upon the 
peculiarities of each particular breed — 
to show how the pointer and setter are 
peculiarly adapted to nose game; how 
the mastiff guards his master’s prop- 
erty; how the terrier instinctively scents 
out the rat; and how the King-Charles 
spaniel himself 
into the affections of certain childless 


instinctively worms 


matrons. We intend, also, to make a 
savage onslaught upon a certain class 
of men known as our “City Fathers ” 
—a set of nincompoops— who periodi- 
vally think it their duty to distribute 
strychnine throughout our streets, and 
thus destroy a class of beings who, in 
the scale of creation, have far higher 
powers of perception and reflection 
than belong to themselves. But all 
this is in parenthesis. 

We move to another point, and again 
repeat the scene. After a beat of three 
hours we find that our party has bagged 
not less than fifty birds. And now the 
sun is high in the heavens, and pours 


The 


have sought a cover; for it is only in 


down his directest rays. birds 
early morn or dewy eve that they resort 
to their feeding grounds. We drive 
back to camp, to be rejoined by other 
parties, who had taken different direc- 
tions; and then there is a counting of the 
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birds and the adjustment of certain lit- 
tle wagers in the shape of wine or 
cigars. With keen appetites we sit 
down to breakfast—steaming coffee and 
broiled prairie-chicken. The repast over, 
partly recumbent, we enjoy the fragrance 
of a good cigar.—There are times in 
one’s life, when, in the flush of youth 
and with abounding health, we are little 
disposed to recognize the truth of the 
sentiment expressed by Dr. Isaac Watts, 
to the effect that 
“ This world is all a fleeting show.” 

We have thought, when camped upon 
the broad prairie, and under circum- 
stances such as we have detailed, that it 
had many of the features of an earthly 
paradise, and that life itself was nota 
mere illusion. 

Calling to mind another incident: A 
few years ago we accompanied an Eng- 
lish party to the prairies, when we ex- 
All 
the conditions were most favorable—a 


pected to see some “tall shooting.” 


far-reaching stubble, a pack of well- 
under McD—l—d, and 
plenty of birds. 


trained dogs 


The dogs behaved 


admirably. Covey after covey was 
started, and bang! bang! went the 


At length 


the dogs ceased to point, and came in 


guns; but no birds dropped. 


with slinking gait and depressed tails, 
as much as to say, “ We won't point for 
such a set of cockneys,” and McD-I-d 
himself looked unutterable things. 

It is only a few years since, when in 
a day’s drive over the prairies of Illinois, 
we would encounter the skulking wolf 
and the bounding deer; but alas! the 
tramp of civilization is upon us, and 
these scenes will soon have disappeared 
forever. 

THERE are few men who are more 
entertaining in private conversation 
than H—y W—d B—ch—r. While all 
recognize him as the type of a great 
Christian minister—one in whom are 
combined the elements of fervid piety 


and comprehensive charity—yet he 
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does not deem it necessary to veil his 
humanity under a pharisaic garb, or to 
suppress the utterance of those senti- 
ments of wit and humor which consti- 
tute the peculiar charm of social inter- 
course. He is great in the pulpit; but 
greater at the festive board, where his 
imagination has full play. Here the 
fountain of his wit wells up and sparkles, 
and fairly gushes over with abounding 
anecdote. 

We once remarked to him, “Mr. 
B—ch—r, one might suppose that a 
man in your position would have a 
great many queer applications for aid.” 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “innumerable, 
and from all sorts of persons. Only 
the other day I had an application from 
a brother preacher in your State. He 
said that he had bought a town-lot 
from the the Illinois Central Railroad 
corporation, and had gone on and im- 
proved it, and unless he were furnished 
with five hundred dollars there was 
danger of his property being sacrificed 
by a soulless, grasping corporation. | 
replied to him, ‘My dear brother, I see 
no great cause of reproach if the cor- 
poration think proper to enforce their 
legal rights. And even if you were 
deprived of your property, you would 
then be better off than were the Apos- 
tles.” 

“On another occasion,” said he, “I 
received an application from an old 
maid residing in Providence, Rhode 
Island, who stated that she was in im- 
poverished circumstances, and that 
unless she received fifty dollars by 
return of mail, she feared that she 
would be compelled to part with her 
virtue.” 

“What did you say to that?” we 
inquired. 

“I replied,” said he, “that if she 
valued her virtue at only fifty dollars, 
she might as well let it go.” 

The conversation drifted to his early 
experiences in Indiana, and to the 
character of the men who at that time 


wielded the political influence of that 
State. 

“ There was,” said he, “ Jim L——e. 
He had been elected to a series of sub- 
ordinate offices, and finally was sent to 
Congress. Defeated in a reélection, he 
aspired to a seat in the State Legis- 
lature; but so slight had become his 
hold on popular favor, that he was de- 
feated even for this position. As a last 
resort, to recover his waning popularity, 
he joined the Methodist Church; and 
when it was given out one Sunday that, 
in the interval between the services, he 
would be dipped im a neighboring 
creek, a large crowd assembled on its 
banks to witness the ceremony. The 
preacher waded in with the neophyte 
and plunged him under the flood. As 
he came to the surface, an old farmer 
in the crowd turned to his son and 
exclaimed: ‘John, when you water the 
horses to-morrow morning in the creek, 
be sure and take them in above where 
old L——e was dipped !’” 

We believe that to his paternity is to 
be ascribed the following: In crossing 
the ocean in a steamship, where a ma- 
jority of the passengers consisted of 
clergymen, the question, on one occa- 
sion, was asked: “Has any one a 
pocket Testament?” The response 
was unanimously in the negative. Soon 
it became necessary to uncork a bottle, 
when the question was put: “ Has any 
one a corkscrew?” Out came the 
required instrument from the pocket of 
every clergyman. The effect was as 
magical almost as when, in the war of 
the Evil Spirits against the Eternal,-- 

“Out flew 


Millions of flaming swords, drawu from the thighs 
Of flaming cherubim.” 


Wuisky, which is supposed to be a 
modern distillation, was used in the 
earliest historical times. Thus, Zach. 
ix. 17: 

“Corn [juice] shall make young men 


cheerful, and new wine the maids.” 
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Anp here seems a good place for the 
following, which comes to us from a 
St. Louis correspondent, who calls it 


A PLANTERS’ HOUSE LYRIC. 


We three members be 
All of the same fraternity. 
We sit at the table and drink iced tea; 
And down in its lustrous depths we see 
The wonderful things that are to be 

In the XX. Century! 


One is a sapient editor; he 

Can talk of commerce by land and sea, 

From the Yang-tse-Kiang to the Zuyder Zee; 

Can tell in a trice, by rule-of-three, 

What the weight of a pound of wvol will be 
In the XX. Century! 


And one is a Senator learned; and he 
Can speak of the world’s philosophy 
in Latin, or French, or Bengalee; 
Ah! he is a champion, bold and free, 
For order, law, and economy, 

Before the XX. Ceutury! 


And me, Oh, what shall I say of me? 
I sit and listen and sip my tea, — 
The only modest man of the three; 
And (thank you, Henry, no sugar for me,) 
I ask, is there room for the like of me 
In the XX. Century? 


The sapient editor — what does he see 
In the crystal depths of his glass of tea? 
Pig-iron by ship-loads, duty free, 
Pig-tailed Chinese from over the sea, 
And a gallant husband for Susan B., 

In the XX. Century! 
The learned Senator — what does he see 
In the sparkling depths of his glass of tea? 
A people ruled by capacity ; 
A service from taint of corruption free; 
The Capitol set where it ought to be, 

In the XX. Century! 


And me, ah me! and what do I see? 

I sit and listen, and sip my tea, 

And laugh at the jolly jeux d esprit ; 
And think, which of us will live to see 
The wonderful things that are to be 


In the XX. Century! F, A. 5. 


Wuite Mr. J. Ross Browne is being 
abused by the newspaper press for 
alleged hobnobbing with British royalty 
in regard to Chinese affairs, it may be 
well to give a story told by a gentleman 
who voyaged to Europe a few years ago 
in his company—showing, at least, 
that whatever affection he now has for 
rank and titles must be of recent 
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growth. Among the passengers on the 
steamer were several English “ bloods,” 
who availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to attest their claims to superior 
rank. One day, in conversation with a 
party of American gentlemen, among 
whom was Mr. Browne, one of them 


asked how it was that there was no 
“nobility” among Americans. The 


reply was: “In America, my lord, we 
all belong to the nobility; we are all 
‘Nature’s nobiemen.’” The English- 
man uttered a contemptuous “Aw!” 
and strode away. 

A few days after, during a little “un- 
pleasantness” among the waves, the 
same Englishman was observed, wear- 
ing a very abject countenance, and 
leaning low over the vessel’s rail, earn- 
estly engaged in casting up accounts 
with old Neptune. “My lord,” said 
Ross Browne, approaching and tapping 
him gently on the shoulder, “ my lord, 
the sea is a great leveler !” 


Tue sensations of this English lord 
were very different from those of Brother 
Carey, recorded in one of Sidney Smith’s 
early articles (Indian Missions) in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” as follows: 

“ Brother Carey, while very sea-sick, 
and leaning over the ship to relieve his 
stomach from that very oppressive com- 
plaint, said his mind was even then 
filled with consolation in contemplating 
the wonderful goodness of God.” 

Another incident in Brother Carey's 
journal: “Jan 26, Lord’s Day.—Found 
much pleasure in reading Edwards’s 
Sermon ‘On the Justice of God in the 
Damnation of Sinners.’ ” 


In the great race for office, it has 
been, so far as our observation goes, 
nip-and-tuck between the cool, caleu- 
lating Yankee and the courtly Vir- 
ginian; but the latter has ordinarily 
come out a little ahead. As typical of 
the latter, we call to mind one whom 
we knew “long, long ago,” when our 
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locks, now frosted with age, required 
no hair-dye to disguise the ravages of 
time. He stood six-feet two; his pro- 
boscis was straddled by specs, and in 
his right hand he bore a cane, or grace- 
fully slung it under his arm. He moved 
the very impersonation of dignity, and 
in replying to the salutations of his 
friends, his body exhibited somewhat 
the flexibility of an automaton. He 
had an imperturbable equanimity which 
nothing could disconcert. Hemingled 
freely in political discussions, and while 
apparently expressing his sentiments 
with great candor, there were always 
certain mental reservations. It so hap- 
pened, on one occasion, that two parti- 
sans of opposite factions, inflamed by 
mutual recriminations, had become 
locked in a fierce embrace, and were 
tumbling and rolling in the street, goug- 
ing, biting and hair-pulling, when our 
Virginian politician, acting the part of 
the Good Samaritan, stooped down to 
separate the combatants; and while in 
this position, a friend of one of them 
administered to him a succession of 
vigorous kicks. Without betraying 
any agitation, our Virginian politician 
straightened himself up, and appeal- 
ing to the crowd inquired, with the 
utmost dignity, “Will you please in- 
form me who that gentleman was that 
just kicked me?” 

Amone the relics which have de- 
scended to us from the feudal barons, 
we find the horns of the ox and ram, 
highly polished and tipped and bot- 
tomed with silver. One of these, filled 
with liquor, was slung at the side of the 
bold rider, and when oppressed with 
thirst or overcome by fatigue, he ap- 
plied the tip to his lips and drained a 
portion of the contents. Hence the 
origin of the expression “to take a 
horn,” thus making use of that figure 
in rhetoric known as melonymy, where 
the containing thing is substituted for 
the thing contained. But the expres- 


sion is by no means modern, for we find 
that the mighty men of valor who, under 
Joshua, encompassed and laid waste 
Jericho, preliminary to the hard work 
before them, took not less than “seven 
horns.” 


Wuite Boston vainly imagines that 
she is the “hub” of the intellectual 
universe, Virginia, before the Great 
Rebellion, imagined that she occupied 
the same position in the political firma- 
ment. Her politicians, after a twice- 
reading of Plutarch, fancied that they 
were possessed of all the wisdom of the 
ancients, superadded to the accretions 
which had been made by the moderns. 
Hence it was that each year in their po- 
litical history, occurred a crisis in which 
“the eyes of the whole civilized world,” 
as expressed by a delegate, “are fixed 
upon us.” “Yes!” as remarked by 
another—a plain matter-of-fact man 
—“and with their mouths gaping from 
ear to ear.” 

When will the individual man realize 
how insignificant a part he plays in the 
great march of events; and how im- 
potent are his exertions to control 
them! We commend to him the read- 
ing of the fable of the fly on the coach- 
wheel. 


Tue following “ good one” may be laid 
to “Linkenside,” of the “Post” here: 

“The Hon. T—m—s W. C—g—t, of 
Iowa, is an awful swearer. The Judge 
swears in his sleep! He was being 
lectured one day on the subject by a 
slab-sided missionary. ‘There is your 
friend, Brother , said he, ‘who not 
only uses no profane language, but is a 
devoted Christian man—a praying man.’ 
‘Well, well,’ retorted the Judge, with 
even an unusual use of the energetic 
idiom, ‘there isn’t so much difference 
between Brother and me after all. 
I don’t mean any thing by my swearing, 
sir, and he don’t mean any thing by his 
praying!” 
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A Frienp sends us the following 
Portuguese song, with a translation, 
which he obtained from a late Ameri- 
can Minister to Brazil, who procured it 
during his sojourn in that country. 
The author was Goncalves Dias, the 
most promising poet of Brazil, who 
composed it during a visit to Portugal, 
whither he went for the benefit of his 
health, but where his sufferings were 
greatly aggravated by his constant 
longings for his native land. These 
longings are touchingly portrayed in 
his “Song of the Exile,” which pos- 


CANCAO DO EXILIO. 


Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabia; 
As aves que aqui gorgeiao, 
Nao gorgeiao como lA. 
Nosso céo tem mais estrellas, 
Nossas varzeas tem mais flores, 
Nossas bosques tem mais vista, 
Nosso vista mais amores. 


Em scismar, sosinho, a noite, 
Mais prazer encontro en 14; 

Mivha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabia. 


Minha terra tem primores, 
Que taes nao encontro en ca: 

Em scismar, sosinho, a noite, 
Mais prazer encontro en 1a; 

Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabia. 


Nao permitta Deos! que en morra, 
Sem que en volte para la; 

Sem que desfructe os primores, 
Que nao encontro por ca; 

Sem qu’inda aviste os palmeiras 


Onde canta o Sabia! 
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sesses a melancholy interest from the 
fact that the ship in which he was re- 
turning to Brazil struck a rock at the 
entrance to the harbor of his native 
city, and filled rapidly with water ; and 
the poet was drowned in his berth — 
being too ill to save himself— in sight 
of the palm-trees which he prayed he 
might see before he died. The transla- 
tion is a literal one, and can give but a 
poor idea of the beauties of the original, 
but will suffice to show its simple beauty 
of sentiment: 


SONG OF THE EXILE. 
My native land has palm trees, 
Where sings the Sabia ;* 
The birds which here are gorgeous, 
Are far more gorgeous there. 
Our sky has more stars, 
Our meadows have more flowers, 
Our groves have more life, 
Our life has more loves. 


In dreaming, all alone, the night, 
More pleasure meet I there; 

My native land has palm trees, 
Where sings the Sabid. 


My native land has first-loves,} 
Such as I mect not here; 

In dreaming, all alone, the night, 
More pleasure meet I there; 

My native land has palm trees, 
Where sings the Sabia. 


Permit not, 0 God! that I die 
Before I return there; 

Before I have plucked the first-loves 
That I do not meet with here; 

Before I have seen the palm trees 


Where sings the Sabié! 


* A Brazilian bird. 
t First-loves—name of a flower. 
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